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Oberliniana 

JN  A History  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. Robert  S.  Fletcher,  '20,  de- 
scribes the  inauguration  of  Oberlin’s 
third  president,  James  Harris  Pair- 
child,  who  had  been  associated  with 
the  College  since  1834  as  student, 
teacher,  administrator , a man,  "whom 
all  admire  and  esteem’,’  according  to 
the  local  press. 

James  H.  Fairchild  was  formally 
inducted  into  the  presidency  by 
Father  Keep  and  delivered  his  inau- 
gural address  on  the  afternoon  of  Au- 
gust 22,  1866,  during  commencement 
week.  The  title  of  his  discourse  was 
'Educational  Arrangements  and  Col- 
lege Life  at  Oberlin.'  . . . 

"The  central  theme  was  the  'some- 
what unusual  style  of  college  life' 
which  prevailed  at  Oberlin.  Here  he 
grasped  a unique  and  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  Oberlin  of  that  day:  'Each 
student  belongs  still  to  the  world,  not 
isolated  from  sympathies  and  obliga- 
tions and  activities.  The  ends  he 
pursues  are  such  as  appeal  to  men  in 
general,  the  reputation  he  desires  is 
the  same  that  will  serve  him  in  the 


work  of  life,  and  the  motives  to  ex- 
cellence are  the  natural  motives  which 
operate  on  men  at  large  . . .’ 

"His  opinions,  as  here  expressed, 
may  be  taken  as  those  of  Oberlin 
down  at  least  to  1866.  'Study  will 
be  effective  in  proportion  to  the  mo- 
tives which  induce  it,  and  he  who 
lives  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  world  and  feels  its 
claims,  is  most  likely  to  give  himself 
earnestly  to  a preparation  for  his 
work  . . . The  college  is  a place  for 
education,  not  merely  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  learning  . . . the  great  object 
is  such  a discipline  as  is  qualified  for 
service  in  the  world.’  These  were 
strange  words  in  the  academic  world 
of  1866.” 

Fairchild  was  regarded  as  a man  of 
moderation,  a conservative  in  com- 
parison with  Presidents  Mahan  and 
Finney  who  had  preceded  him.  At 
his  death  in  1902  a graduate  made 
the  following  comment  upon  his  in- 
fluence: "Oberlin  was  radical  in  its 
early  days,  and  radicalism  easily  be- 
comes rant.  It  is  but  a step  from  the 
reformer  to  the  crank.  That  Oberlin 
escaped  this  danger  was  largely  owing 
to  the  clear  vision  of  President  Fair- 
child.” 


In  This  Issue 

OUR  COVER  picture  was  taken  im- 
mediately after  the  formal  inau- 
guration of  Dr.  Robert  Kenneth  Carr 
as  9th  president  of  Oberlin  College 
as  the  academic  procession  left  Fin- 
ney Chapel.  On  President  Carr's  right 
is  Dr.  Roger  Hazelton,  new  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology.  Be- 
hind is  Captain  James  Calvert,  x’41, 
who  was  given  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science.  Visible  in  the 
background  is  Louis  S.  Peirce,  '28, 
trustee  of  the  College.  The  Inau- 
gural Weekend  began  with  a Devel- 
opment Dinner  on  Friday  night  pre- 
sided over  by  Walter  K.  Bailey,  T9, 
president  of  Warner  and  Swasey  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  concluded  with 
a reception  in  the  Allen  Art  Building 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  See  story  and 
photographs  beginning  on  page  4. 
The  text  of  President  Carr’s  Inaugural 
Address  begins  on  page  8.  For  the 
address  by  President  John  Sloan 
Dickey  of  Dartmouth  College,  see 
page  14.  Welcoming  speeches  at  the 
Luncheon  appear  on  page  22. 

Oberlin  International,  a story 
about  what  typical  Oberlin  grad- 
uates are  doing  in  western  Europe 
and  other  areas  outside  the  States, 
continues  this  month  with  a visit  to 
Rome,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  For 
this  third  installment  of  our  foreign 
feature,  see  page  26. 

Class  and  Club  presidents  met  in 
Oberlin  this  year  on  October  14- 
15,  congregating  from  all  over  the  na- 
tion to  renew  contact  with  the  Col- 
lege. An  unusually  large  number  of 
devoted  alumni  heard  student  leaders, 
administrative  officers,  and  develop- 
ment personnel  and  were  briefed  on 
current  activities  and  future  plans  for 
Oberlin.  See  page  30. 


CORRECTION 

A letter  from  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Cushman,  Commencement 
speaker,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  quotation  from 
Justice  Frankfurter  was  from  his 
opinion  in  Lane  v.  Wilson,  307 
U.  S.  268,  which  was  decided  in 
1939,  the  year  that  Justice 
Frankfurter  was  appointed  to 
the  Court,  and  not  "nearly  forty 
years  ago”  as  the  printed  version 
of  Dr.  Cushman's  speech  stated. 
Dr.  Cushman  indicated  that  if 
any  of  his  lawyer  friends  among 
the  alumni  were  disturbed  at  the 
error,  let  them  rest  assured  that 
it  was  corrected  before  the  ad- 
dress was  delivered. 
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THE  INAUGURATION 


of  Robert  Kenneth  Carr 
as  Ninth  President  of 
Oberlin  College  on 
October  22,  1960 
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T-he  INAUGURATION  of  Dr.  Robert  Kenneth  Carr  on 
ctober  22  as  ninth  president  of  Oberlin  Colleg  e was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  occasions  that  Oberlin  has  wit- 
nessed in  some  time.  Even  the  weather  joined  in  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  good  will  as  faculty 
students  trustees,  alumni,  community,  and  delegates  from 
some  17-  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  land 
came  together  to  witness  the  installation  of,  and  take  part 
in  the  congratulation  of,  Robert  Carr  as  Oberlin's  new 
president. 


The  underlying  reason  for  the  relaxed  and  warm-hearte 
spurt  that  pervaded  Oberlin  during  the  day  was  unque: 
tionably  to  be  found  in  the  personality  and  character  < 
the  man  chosen  to  guide  Oberlin’s  destiny  in  the  yeat 
ahead.  President  Carr  was  not  a newcomer  to  the  campm 
he  had  been  on  the  grounds  since  last  January,  and  everv 
one  was  confident  that  the  Trustees  had  made,  not  simpl 
a wise  choice,  but  an  inspired  choice,  when  looking  for 
successor  to  William  E.  Stevenson.  The  testimony  o 
friends  and  former  associates  who  spoke  informally  an< 
engagingly  at  the  Inaugural  Luncheon  in  the  Field  Hous< 

atV^In^ralCeremony  served  t0  deepen  the  belie 
of  the  Oberlin  family  gathered  there  that  the  College  wa 


At  the  Inaugural  Ceremony  itself  an  event  occurred  that 
helped  make  the  occasion  unusual  and  memorable.  After 
Secretary  Donald  M.  Love,  ’ 1 6,  had  finished  presenting  to 
the  President  six  distinguished  men  for  the  honorary  doc- 
tor's degree,  he  was  called  from  the  platform,  on  some 
pretext  and  Professor  Frederick  Artz,  16,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  came  forward  from  his  seat  in  the  audi- 
torium to  present  a seventh  and  unannounced  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  — none  other  than 
Secretary  Love  himself.  That  the  award  was  a popular  one 
could  be  told  from  the  tremendous  round  of  applause  that 
burst  forth  from  the  audience,  unable  to  restrain  them- 
selves. Never  was  a secret  better  kept.  Almost  no  one 
but  President  Carr,  whose  idea  it  was,  and  Professor  Artz 
who  read  the  citation,  had  been  let  in  on  the  secret  It 
was  obviously  a complete  surprise  to  the  candidate  him- 
self. One  might  add  that  it  is  typical  of  President  Carr 
that  he  turned  the  occasion  of  a ceremony,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  bestow  honor  upon  him  into  an  occasion  of 
bestowing  honor  also  upon  one  of  Oberlin's  favorite  sons 
The  unexpected  citation  and  conferring  of  the  degree 
was  flustering  enough  to  Trustee  Earl  Newsom,  '21,  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  that  he  announced,  out  of  turn,  the’  bene- 
diction by  Dean  Hazelton  of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
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Inauguration 


CONTINU  ED 


ology,  thereby,  as  President  Pusey  of  Harvard  remarked 
later,  at  the  Luncheon,  almost  depriving  those  assembled 
from  hearing  the  Oberlin  choir  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Fountain.  But  the  choir  sang  anyway,  to 
add  its  contribution  to  an  Inaugural  Ceremony  that  had 
included  an  address  by  President  John  Sloan  Dickey  of 
Dartmouth  College,  an  impressive  charge  to  the  new  presi- 
dent by  Dean  Erwin  Griswold,  ’25,  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  speaking  for  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  President  Carr's  own  Inaugural  Address,  all  of  which 
are  printed  in  full  in  the  Magazine.  And  the  weather,  as 
we  said  earlier,  was  perfect.  Oberlin  was  lovely  in  its  fall 
foliage.  The  sun  shone  in  a warm  and  friendly  fashion, 
and  all  of  the  many  sons  and  daughters  of  Oberlin  among 
those  who  had  come  back  to  the  campus  as  delegates  from 
other  colleges  and  universities  left  feeling,  as  did  the  resi- 
dents of  Oberlin,  that  the  College  is  in  safe  hands. 


Dean  Griswold.  '25,  and  President  Carr  enter  Finney 
Chapel  in  a serious  mood. 


After  the  ceremony  Marshals  Hayden  Boyers  of  the  French  department  and  Werner  Bromund  of  the  chemistry  department  lea 
relaxed  and  smiling  Procession  back  to  Peters  Hall.  Identifiable  behind  the  Marshals  are  left  to  right:  Dean  Erwin  Griswold,  . • 
Harvard  Law  School,  Secretary  Donald  M.  Love,  T6,  President  Carr,  Professor  Walter  Horton,  President  John  Dickey  of  Dartmou  , 
Trustee  Earl  Newsom,  ’21,  President  Nathan  Pusey  of  Harvard,  Acting  President  Kent  Smith  of  Case  Institute  of  Technology. 
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. I declare  that 
you  are  the 
President  of 
Oberlin 
College.” 


Trustee  Erwin  Griswold,  ’25,  gives  the  charge  of  office  to  President  Cart. 


President  Carr:  In  the  presence  of  this  gathering  of 

favoring  friends,  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
who  with  great  care  and  hope  have  selected  you,  and  by 
their  authority,  I declare  that  you  are  the  President  of 
Oberlin  College. 

Oberlin  has  been  blessed  in  many  ways,  including  its 
Presidents,  most  of  whom  have  served  long  and  fruitfully. 
Only  eight  times  previously,  in  a century  and  a quarter, 
has  this  ceremony  been  performed.  Much  has  happened 
here  since  Oberlin’s  first  President,  Asa  Mahan,  was  in- 
stalled in  the  summer  of  1835.  We  are  told  that  the  ser- 
vices then  "were  long  but  . . . not  tedious."  We  may  be 
sure  that  they  were  devoted  in  considerable  part  to  carry- 
ing out  Father  Shipherd's  prescription  in  the  Prospectus 
for  the  College,  where  he  wrote:  "The  system  of  educa- 
tion in  this  Institution  will  provide  for  the  body  and  heart 
as  well  as  the  intellect;  for  it  aims  at  the  best  education  of 
the  whole  man.” 

You  now  stand  in  the  succession  to  this  tradition,  which 
has  been  so  faithfully  fulfilled  by  your  predecessors  in  the 
post  to  which  you  are  now  called.  Oberlin’s  past  record 
is  great  in  many  ways,  and  you  and  your  associates  here 
will  draw  strength  and  inspiration  from  that  past.  But  the 
task  of  education  is  never  done,  and  a living  institution 
must  ever  grow.  You  will  have  the  opportunity  here  to 
lead,  and  to  a great  extent,  to  guide  that  growth.  Under 
your  aegis  Oberlin  may  be  even  more  a place  for  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  intellect,  a place  where 


the  young  may  come  to  learn  in  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing of  themselves  and  their  fellow  men  as  well  as  to  ac- 
cumulate skills  and  knowledge. 

Long  ago,  Heraclitus  wrote:  "Character  is  Destiny.  In 
your  character  we  put  much  trust.  May  your  presence 
here,  and  the  high  mission  of  the  Faculty,  give  substance 
to  the  vision  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  sonnet,  long  a part  of 
Oberlin’s  fabric: 

"Be  his 

My  special  thanks,  whose  even  balanced  soul, 
From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age, 
Business  could  not  make  dull,  nor  passion  wild: 
Who  saiv  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole,’’ 

And  now,  Sir,  with  the  happy  confidence  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  joined  in,  1 know,  by  the  students,  Faculty  and 
staff,  that  you  will  lead  this  College  with  wisdom  and 
courage,  we,  the  loyal  sons  and  friends  of  Oberlin  pledge 
our  allegiance  and  willing  support  to  you,  the  undoubted 
President  of  Oberlin  College. 


President  Carr’s  response: 

I take  upon  myself  the  duties  of  President  of  Oberlin 
College  with  all  my  mind  and  heart  and,  with  the  help  of 
God,  1 will  faithfully  discharge  these  duties  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen:  You  and 
I are  privileged  to  play  a part  this 
morning  in  a kind  of  academic  cere- 
mony that,  whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  it,  doesn’t  happen  very  often. 
Only  three  times  before  now  in  this 
century  has  Oberlin  inaugurated  a 
new  president.  These  occasions  be- 
ing rare,  we  do  well  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them,  for  they  symbolize  cer- 
tain of  the  deepest  values  in  our 
American  system  of  higher  education. 
Through  their  formal  character,  their 
dignity,  and  their  pageantry,  they  re- 
mind us  of  education’s  respect  for 
tradition,  of  its  essentially  conserva- 


tive character.  But  these  assemblies 
do  more  than  this,  for  they  also  pro- 
vide us  with  invaluable  opportunities 
to  examine  the  current  problems  that 
education  faces  — for  a brief  mo- 
ment to  exchange  views  about  these 
problems,  to  see  where  we  are,  to 
contemplate  what  is  ahead,  and 
thereby  to  remind  ourselves  that  edu- 
cation is  necessarily  progressive  — 
and  that  we  have  roles  to  play  in  that 
progress. 

You  will  forgive  me,  I hope,  if  I 
preface  my  remarks  this  morning  by 
sharing  with  you  two  or  three  per- 
sonal feelings  a man  has  at  a moment 


like  this.  It  is  no  false  note  of  mod- 
esty that  leads  me  to  say  that  I accept 
my  formal  charge  of  office  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly humble  mood.  Even  though 
1 have  had  nearly  thirty  years  of  pro- 
fessional service  in  higher  education 
and  am  in  point  of  fact  the  third  old- 
est man  ever  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
office  as  Oberlin’s  president,  I find 
my  thoughts  turning  to  the  amazing 
achievements  that  have  occurred  at 
Oberlin  under  the  eight  men  who 
have  already  served  as  its  President  — - 
eight  men  who  together  spanned  127 
years  of  the  life  of  this  College  and 
who  presided  over  it  as  it  grew  from 
its  small  but  inspired  beginnings  to 
the  eminent  and  respected  position  it 
enjoys  today.  The  man  who  stands 
where  I do  at  this  minute  cannot  fail 
to  wonder  whether  he  is  worthy  to 
become  a part  of  the  long  succession 
that  runs  from  Mahan  to  Stevenson. 
I say  this  in  full  awareness  that  Ober- 
lin, more  than  most  institutions,  and 
as  much,  I venture  to  guess  as  any 
institution,  properly  takes  pride  in  its 
great  tradition  of  shared  responsibil- 
ity for  the  operation  of  the  College  — 
to  a point  where  perhaps  a new  presi- 
dent can  be  and  is  taken  in  stride  as 
a man  whose  merit  or  lack  thereof  is 
not  likely  to  prove  the  most  crucial 
issue  in  the  College’s  ongoing  repu- 
tation for  excellence  and  achievement. 
I am  aware  of  and  respect  this  tradi- 
tion, but  I know  that  even  in  such 
a democratic  community  — it  may  be 
that  in  particular  in  a democratic 
community  — someone  must  accept 
the  duty  of  leadership,  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, accept  also  the  inescapable  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  the  contin- 
ued well-being  of  the  community. 
Whether  he  can  measure  up  to  this 
high  duty  and  this  heavy  burden  is 
thus  something  that  necessarily  gives 
a man  pause. 

I am  anxious  also  to  find  words  on 
this  occasion  that  will  in  some  meas- 
ure express  the  strong  sense  of  iden- 
tification 1 already  feel  with  Oberlin 
College.  When  a man  has  spent  so 
many  years  serving  other  colleges  and 
other  people,  he  has  inevitably  ac- 
quired commitments  that  are  bound 
to  remain  a part  of  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  to  a point  where  he  must 
question  his  ability  to  give  still  an- 
other institution  and  another  college 
family  an  allegiance,  which,  because 
of  his  role,  must  in  kind  and  degree 
be  stronger  and  more  enduring  than 
any  previous  attachment,  however  old 
or  meaningful.  I have  tried  to  search 
the  inner  recesses  of  my  heart  and 
my  mind  and  1 believe  I have  found 
there  the  will  to  give  Oberlin  my 
deepest  loyalty  and  affection.  This 
belief  has  been  steadily  reinforced 
since  my  wife  and  I arrived  on  cam- 
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pus  last  January  and  have  had  the  very 
satisfying  experience  of  getting  to 
know  and  learning  to  work  with 
Oberlin  people. 

Finally,  as  part  of  this  formal  act 
of  accepting  responsibility  of  office  I 
want  to  make  clear  my  belief  that  the 
independent,  four-year,  liberal  arts 
college  is  an  American  educational 
resource  with  a truly  incredible  rec- 
ord of  achievement  and  a continuing 
potential  for  rich  service  to  individu- 
als and  to  society.  Modesty  becomes 
a man,  but  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  an  institution’s  worth  be  hon- 
estly measured  and  openly  declared. 
Thus  I do  not  hesitate  to  use  this  oc- 
casion to  declare  one  man’s  convic- 
tion of  Oberlin  College’s  great  worth. 

Having  shared  these  personal 
feelings  with  you,  the  man  in 
my  position  is  sorely  tempted  to  grow 
silent,  to  listen  to  the  wiser  words 
that  more  experienced  men  can  offer, 
to  ponder  the  import  of  the  formal 
charge  of  office,  and  to  enjoy  the  best 
wishes  and  kind  words  of  friends  and 
colleagues.  But  clearly  this  cannot 
be.  One  thing  alone  is  enough  to 
render  public  silence  at  this  moment 
a vice  rather  than  a virtue.  That  is 
the  urgency  of  the  time  factor  in  the 
troubled  world  of  today,  an  urgency 
that  most  assuredly  encompasses  the 
nation’s  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. President  Dickey  suggested  to 
the  students  of  Dartmouth  College 
this  fall  that  "the  time  factor  in  our 
public  affairs  has  suddenly  been  cut 
to  the  point  where  man’s  most  ancient 
reassurance,  that  'time  cures  all  things,’ 
has  become  his  most  dangerous  delu- 
sion.” If  a man  has  ideas  about  any 
matter  that  is  vital  to  the  destiny  of 
our  nation  and  its  way  of  life,  clearly 
this  is  the  time  for  him  to  speak  his 
mind.  Thus  I want  to  follow  the  lead 
that  President  Dickey  has  established 
this  morning  in  talking  about  the  role 
of  the  independent  liberal  arts  college. 

I have  no  wish  to  draw  too  fine  a 
line  here.  I am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  finest  undergraduate 
liberal  arts  programs  in  the  land  are 
to  be  found  at  state  institutions.  Con- 
versely, there  are  many  independent 
institutions  of  higher  learning  that 
offer  professional  education  at  the 
graduate  level  and  some  that  are  not 
even  particularly  concerned  with  lib- 
eral arts  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
Our  American  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation, more  than  that  in  any  other 
country,  is  characterized  by  diversity. 
No  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  way 
in  which  different  kinds  of  institu- 
tions reflect  different  pressures  and 
needs  in  our  intensely  pluralistic  so- 
ciety can  possibly  be  tempted  even 
for  one  moment  to  enter  into  a profit- 


less effort  to  compare  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  these  different  in- 
stitutions or  to  argue  that  one  type  is 
more  deserving  of  praise  and  support 
than  another.  Nonetheless,  liberal 
arts  education  had  its  origins  at  the 
independent  colleges  and  is  still,  I 
think  it  fair  to  say,  best  typified  by 
them.  For  simplicity’s  sake  1 will  use 
the  phrase  "the  independent  college” 
as  shorthand  for  the  independent, 
four-year,  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
college. 

IS  THERE  a continuing  place  in  this 
onrushing  world  of  today  for  the 
traditional  independent  college?  Can 
we  afford  to  allow  our  young  peo- 
ple to  spend  four  unhurried  years 
enjoying  an  exposure  to  a broad  seg- 
ment of  man’s  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  arts  and 
sciences?  Can  we  allow  them  a lei- 
surely opportunity  to  learn  some  of 
the  basic  skills  of  human  thought  and 
action  before  they  embark  upon  the 
learning  of  those  more  specific  pro- 
fessional skills  by  which  modern  man 
endeavors  to  make  a living  and  also 
to  make  a contribution  to  the  ongoing 
life  of  society?  To  reduce  the  ques- 
tion to  its  simplest  form,  does  a lib- 
eral arts  education  still  make  sense? 

Basic  to  any  contemplation  of  the 
continuing  importance  or  place  of  the 
independent  college  in  the  American 
educational  system  is  a need  to  under- 
stand its  character,  to  bear  in  mind 
its  distinctive  qualities  and  purposes. 
Admittedly  this  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do,  for  the  essence  of  the  indepen- 
dent college,  whether  we  view  its  past 
or  present,  is  an  elusive  thing.  At  the 
risk  of  engaging  in  one  more  futile 
effort  to  do  the  impossible,  I would 
like  to  suggest  certain  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  college  that  have 
seemed  important  to  me  during  the 
years  that  I have  studied  or  worked 
at  such  institutions,  and  then  suggest 
why  I think  its  usefulness  to  both  in- 
dividual and  society  remains  unde- 
minished. 

I begin  by  emphasizing  the  way  in 
which  the  independent  college  en- 
courages the  student  on  the  threshold 
of  maturity  to  learn  how  to  search  for 
facts  in  rigorous  fashion,  and  then  to 
evaluate  these  facts  in  an  orderly  way 
and  with  an  open  mind.  But  a lib- 
eral arts  education  is  no  mere  arid  ex- 
posure to  facts.  It  also  encourages 
the  student  to  ponder  the  meaning  of 
human  existence,  to  try  to  discover 
the  underlying  purposes  that  motivate 
human  enterprise,  and  to  evolve  for 
himself  a personal  philosophy  of  life. 

To  provide  a favorable  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  this  dual  search 
for  knowledge  and  philosophy  — for 
what  John  Dickey  so  aptly  calls  com- 


petence and  conscience  — can  be  car- 
ried forward,  the  independent  college 
somewhat  paradoxically  asserts  its  be- 
lief that  while  man  and  his  institu- 
tions are  perfectable,  truth  is  not  easy 
to  come  by.  Man  can  use  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  wisdom  to  seek  ever- 
better  solutions  to  his  age-old  prob- 
lems, but  he  is  well  advised  to  be 
skeptical  of  all  claims  that  any  hu- 
man achievement,  whether  in  the 
realm  of  ideas  or  institutions,  can  ever 
be  labelled  as  final  truth.  We  can 
progress  toward  truth,  but  we  are 
never  likely  to  reach  it.  In  the  word 
of  a hymn  sung  often  here  in  Finney 
Chapel, 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 

Time  makes  ancient  good  un- 
couth, 

They  must  upward  still  and  on- 
ward, 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of 
truth. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  encourages 
its  students  to  join  in  the  never- 
ending  effort  to  improve  the  human 
condition,  the  independent  college 
helps  its  students  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  the  primacy  of  the  individual.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no 
place  in  American  life  today  in  which 
the  basic  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual is  understood  in  a more  meaning- 
ful way  than  it  is  on  the  campus  of 
the  liberal  arts  college.  Henry  Church- 
ill King  expressed  this  aspect  of  Ober- 
lin’s  character  as  well  as  anyone  has 
ever  done  by  his  repeated  insistence 
that  at  Oberlin  there  is  "a  reverence 
for  personality.” 

When  the  independent  college  does 
its  job  effectively  it  also  gives  its  stu- 
dents the  ability  to  possess  throughout 
their  lives  some  small  measure  of  the 
greatest  freedom  men  can  know,  free- 
dom from  thinking  one  knows  all  the 
answers.  Many  men  are  denied  all 
their  lives  this  freedom  that  the  lib- 
eral arts  college  makes  it  possible  for 
its  graduates,  if  they  will,  to  claim 
and  use  all  their  lives,  a freedom  that 
is  available  only  to  the  man  with  an 
inquiring  mind,  a restless  spirit,  a 
need  to  know;  that  freedom  that  en- 
ables a man  to  accept  and  reject  both 
the  old  and  the  new  as  he  will;  that 
freedom  that  allows  each  man  to  de- 
termine for  himself  where  he  stands. 

TO  FULFILL  these  purposes  the  in- 
dependent college  has  sought 
freedom  from  external  institutions 
and  ideologies  so  that  it  can  in  a 
meaningful  sense  serve  as  an  intellec- 
tual sanctuary  where  learning,  teach- 
ing, and  research  may  be  carried  on 
in  an  atmosphere  of  what  we  have 
come  to  call  academic  freedom. 
Qearly  this  describes  an  ideal  rather 
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President  and  Mrs.  Carr  with  their  three  sons  at  the  Inaugural  luncheon.  Left  to  right:  El- 
liott, a graduate  student  at  Princeton;  Norman,  at  Columbia  University  Law  School;  Robert, 
an  undergraduate  at  Dartmouth. 
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than  a reality.  The  independent  col- 
lege can  never  hope  to  be  wholly  free 
from  external  ideas  and  institutions 
that  operate  as  limiting  forces  on  the 
free  search  for  knowledge.  But  in  our 
American  society  these  external  forces 
are  varied  and  conflicting,  and  the  in- 
dependent college  has  learned  how  to 
contain  and  restrict  them  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  build  upon  them. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  in  its 
origin  the  typical  independent  college 
only  vaguely  sensed  and  accepted  the 
concept  of  freedom.  But  the  seed  was 
there  at  the  start.  I suspect  that  in 
its  founding  Oberlin  illustrates  as  well 
as  does  any  college  the  mixture  of 
control  and  freedom  out  of  which  the 
modern  college  emerged.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  men  and  women  of 
early  Oberlin  were  aggressive,  strong- 
willed,  terribly  sure  of  their  purposes 
and  their  methods,  and  in  constant 
danger  of  being  utterly  dominated  by 
religious,  social,  and  political  dogma. 
And  yet  there  was  from  the  very  start 
an  element  of  flexibility,  a freedom 
from  institutional  control,  a willing- 
ness to  experiment,  to  improvise,  and 
to  accept  new  ideas,  that  saved  Ober- 
lin from  intellectual  sterility.  Al- 
though founded  by  men  who  were 
never  in  much  doubt  about  their  re- 
ligious convictions  and  purposes,  the 
College  was  never  church-affiliated. 
The  very  dogmatism  that  marked  its 


adherence  to  causes  led  it  almost  from 
the  start  into  following  a liberal  pol- 
icy of  accepting  students  without  re- 
gard to  sex  or  race.  Similarly  the  very 
intensity  with  which  it  viewed  the 
pathos  of  the  human  condition  led  it 
to  be  friendly  toward  reformers  and 
reform  movements,  and  thus  to  the 
ideal  of  progress. 

AS  means  through  which  these 
subtle  results  may  be  achieved 
the  independent  college  has  placed  its 
faith  in  a broad  exposure  to  human 
knowledge  and  experience  across  a 
wide  spectrum  that  includes  such 
varied  subjects  as  philosophy,  religion, 
literature,  foreign  languages,  and  the 
fine  arts;  mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  biology;  history,  economics, 
government,  and  sociology.  Such  an 
attempt  at  broad  coverage  admittedly 
poses  a very  perplexing  problem.  In 
coping  with  it  no  independent  college 
has  ever  wholly  succeeded  in  avoiding 
the  twin  evils  of  superficiality  and 
over-specialization.  Indeed,  most  col- 
leges have  in  the  end  frankly  em- 
braced both  evils  and  in  so  doing 
tried  to  make  virtues  of  them.  Thus 
the  first  two  years  of  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum  is  almost  everywhere 
marked  by  an  enforced  broad  expo- 
sure to  many  fields,  and  the  last  two 
years  to  a required  major  field  of 
study  that  often  takes  the  student  a 


substantial  distance  down  the  road 
toward  professional  specialization. 
This  arrangement  carries  so  many  ob- 
vious signs  of  compromise  that  one 
must  at  least  give  pause  before  at- 
tempting to  defend  it.  And  yet  nearly 
a half  century  of  experience  with  this 
arrangement  at  hundreds  of  indepen- 
dent colleges  suggests  that  it  works. 
Proposals  for  change  in  the  pattern 
of  these  colleges  are  legion  these  days 
and  there  is  much  actual  experimenta- 
tion; but  this  aspect  of  the  system  re- 
mains almost  wholly  unchallenged. 

Tn  trying  to  estimate  how  well  the 
independent  college  has  been  doing 
its  job  one  must  begin  by  noting  that 
its  relative  share  of  the  market  has 
been  declining  continuously  and  even 
precipitously  in  recent  decades.  Public 
attention  has  turned  inevitably  toward 
state  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  their  problems  and  needs.  Some 
independent  colleges  seem  to  have 
lost  something  of  the  sense  of  purpose 
that  motivated  their  founding  and  de- 
velopment and  in  the  process  to  have 
drifted  into  the  backwaters  of  the 
American  educational  stream.  Most 
of  them  face  serious  financial  prob- 
lems. And  yet  we  are  entitled  to  take 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  the 
independent  college  at  the  very  least 
shows  strong  survival  power.  Ad- 
mittedly it  has  not  fully  realized  all 
of  its  aims  and  goals,  and  frequently 
it  has  shown  signs  of  faltering  along 
the  way.  But  of  what  other  aspect  of 
American  democracy  can  the  same 
thing  not  be  said?  We  are  much  too 
prone  today  to  find  all  of  our  nation’s 
schools  and  colleges  something  less 
than  perfect  and  to  assume  that  this 
provides  a basis  for  a wholesale  in- 
dictment of  our  educational  system. 
I submit  that  education  by  its  very 
nature  must  always  be  a mixture  of 
failure  and  success.  It  is,  after  all, 
an  age-old  process  by  which  human 
beings  endeavor  to  achieve  a better 
understanding  of  and  control  over 
themselves  and  the  world  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  No  total  success 
is  ever  going  to  be  achieved  in  such 
an  undertaking.  At  best  we  can  seek 
only  John  Dickey’s  "better  manage- 
ment of  imperfection.”  Any  worth- 
while evaluation  of  a particular  edu- 
cational system  must  always  be  made 
with  this  profound  truth  in  mind. 

One  pragmatic  testimonial  of 
the  value  of  a liberal  arts  educa- 
tion is  that  after  three  centuries  of  ex- 
perience with  it  the  product  of  the 
independent  college  is  still  very  much 
in  demand.  The  flow  of  recruitment 
officers  from  the  great  business  con- 
cerns of  America  to  our  campuses 
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every  winter  and  spring  to  look  over 
the  members  of  the  senior  class  and 
to  engage  the  service  of  some  of  these 
students  strongly  suggests  that  this  is 
so.  And  virtually  all  of  the  great  grad- 
uate schools  that  offer  training  in  the 
professions  depend  upon  the  indepen- 
dent colleges  for  a considerable  part 
of  their  student  bodies. 

IT  is  difficult  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  argue  the  merit  of  the  in- 


Earl  Newsom,  '21,  master  of  ceremonies. 


dependent  college  by  pointing  to  the 
specific  achievements  of  the  actual 
graduates  of  these  institutions.  Ober- 
lin  is  always  proud  to  see  the  name 
of  Charles  Martin  Hall  on  every  such 
listing  and  to  claim  some  measure  of 
credit  for  his  significant  discovery  of 
the  modern  means  of  manufacturing 
aluminum,  made  here  in  Oberlin 
shortly  after  his  graduation  from  this 
institution.  But  one  must  concede 
that  many  forces  and  influences  were 
at  work  on  Hall  and  all  the  other 
graduates  of  independent  colleges 
who  have  achieved  fame  and  fortune. 
It  is  just  possible  that  Hall  would 
have  made  his  important  discovery 
had  he  never  attended  Oberlin,  or  any 
other  college,  although  the  particular 
facts  of  his  story  suggest  otherwise. 
Moreover,  in  our  day  so  many  gradu- 
ates of  independent  colleges  go  on  to 
further  study  at  the  professional  level 
that  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  Oberlin  element  in 
them  from  the  influence  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  or  the  Graduate 


School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the 
University  of  California.  Thus  one 
is  compelled  to  let  his  case  for  the 
value  of  a liberal  arts  education  rest 
in  some  large  measure  on  faith  sup- 
ported by  subtle  factors  and  argu- 
ments that  are  usually  incapable  of 
precise  measurement.  Time  this 
morning  permits  me  to  offer  only  my 
own  personal  testimonial,  based  as  it 
is  on  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  of 
work  with  students  in  independent 
colleges.  That  I gladly  give.  The  joy 
that  I have  had  in  watching  these 
young  people  grow  in  intellectual  and 
moral  stature  during  four  college 
years  has  been  enough  to  keep  one 
man  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberal 
arts  education.  One  literally  sees  a 
demonstration  in  practice  of  the  Bi- 
ble's ancient  adage  that  knowledge 
plus  understanding  can  equal  wisdom. 
One  delights  in  constant  evidence  that 
young  people  are  acquiring  compe- 
tence, developing  character,  gaining 
inspiration,  and  piling  up  energy  and 
enthusiasm  for  use  in  later  years  in 
the  search  for  satisfying  answers  to 
personal  problems  and  the  effort  to 
render  meaningful  service  to  one’s 
fellowmen.  These  are  fine  young 
people  who  come  to  our  colleges.  I 
think  they  are  even  finer  when  they 
leave. 

What  happens  to  the  independent 
college  is  not  without  relevance  to  the 
continued  well  being  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  After  all,  the 
independent  college  is  the  counter- 
part in  the  field  of  higher  education 
to  the  private  business  concern  in  the 
field  of  economic  enterprise.  Thus 


it  is  deserving  today  of  something 
like  the  same  concern  we  show  for 
private  business  as  the  means  through 
which  the  market,  competition,  and 
supply  and  demand  find  expression. 
We  are  much  too  prone  to  forget 
that  there  is  a free  market  in  ideas 
that  serves  our  society  just  as  well  as 
does  the  free  market  in  goods  and  ser- 
vices, and  that  the  independent  col- 
lege is  a vital  part  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  free  market  in  ideas 
has  been  built. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  our  pub- 
lic institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
this  country  do  not  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  fostering  the  free  market 
in  ideas.  But  I do  not  hesitate  to  of- 
fer my  judgment  that  independent  in- 
stitutions have,  on  the  whole,  done  a 
better  job  of  resisting  improper  pres- 
sures on  the  free  market  in  ideas  than 
have  public  institutions.  Time  per- 
mits me  to  offer  only  one  example  in 
support  of  this  judgment.  It  is  the 
way  in  which  American  institutions 
of  higher  learning  have  reacted  to  the 
sharp  threat  to  their  academic  free- 
dom offered  by  the  so-called  affidavit 
requirement  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities  accepted  with- 
out public  protest  the  requirement  of 
this  federal  law  that  they  become  con- 
scious and  positive  instruments  of 
government  "thought  control”  by  un- 
dertaking to  serve  as  the  govern- 
ment’s agent  in  measuring  the  politi- 
cal beliefs  of  students  seeking  loan 
money  from  a fund  to  which  they  as 
well  as  the  government  are  required 


At  the  dinner  on  Friday,  left  to  right:  Trustee  Walter  Bailey,  T9;  Mrs.  Clifford  A Carr  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  mother  of  President  Carr;  Mr.  Stephen  Nicholas;  Mr.  William  S Carr  of 
Yarmouth,  Maine,  brother  of  President  Carr. 
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At  the  reception,  left  to  right: 
Mrs.  Russel  Jelliffe  (Rowena 
Woodham,  '14),  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Arthur  Campbell,  '38,  of  Clare- 
mont, California,  and  Trustee 
Russel  Jelliffe,  '14,  of  Cleveland. 


to  contribute.  The  number  of  colleges 
and  universities,  public  and  private, 
that  have  made  any  sort  of  protest  is 
discouragingly  small.  A recent  can- 
vass reveals  only  107  institutions  of- 
fering such  protest.  Seventy-seven  of 
these  institutions  are  private  and  only 
thirty  are  public.  The  same  canvass 
shows  only  twenty-two  institutions  re- 
fusing to  participate  in  the  loan  pro- 
gram because  of  the  affidavit  require- 
ment. Every  one  of  these  institutions 
is  an  independent  college  or  univer- 
sity. This  record  suggests  that  when 
the  going  gets  really  rough,  the  free 
market  in  ideas  is  likely  to  find  its 
staunchest  defenders  in  the  students, 
faculties,  administrative  officers,  and 
trustees  of  our  independent  institu- 
tions. 

The  independent  college  has  al- 
ways had  to  defend  itself  against 
the  argument  that  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  has  reached  maturity  can- 
not afford  to  linger  longer  for  a fur- 
ther exposure  to  nonprofessional 
education.  Granted  that  American 
society  has  greater  need  than  ever  be- 
fore for  the  services  of  well-trained, 
intelligent  men  and  women,  and,  in 
particular,  for  technicians  and  special- 
ists, there  are  certain  new  factors  in 
our  way  of  life  suggesting  the  wisdom 


of  a slowdown  rather  than  a speedup 
in  the  time  spent  by  the  young  pre- 
paring themselves  for  such  service. 
Our  age  is  one  in  which  medical  sci- 
ence’s power  to  extend  the  individ- 
ual’s life  span  is  being  reenforced  by 
automation’s  ability  to  reduce  society’s 
expectation  of  his  lifetime  work  out- 
put. That  under  these  circumstances 
we  should  think  that  the  young  ought 
to  be  hurried  through  their  educa- 
tions and  embarked  on  professional 
careers  as  quickly  as  possible  can  only 
be  regarded  as  folly  of  a most  incredi- 
ble order.  The  folly  is  not  lessened 
when  we  note  the  ability  of  our  so- 
ciety to  finance  a prolonged  period  of 
education  for  its  young  people  who 
are  not  yet  needed  in  the  active  labor 
force.  It  is  constantly  dinned  into 
our  ears  that  America  has  achieved  a 
level  of  economic  prosperity  greater 
than  any  other  society  has  ever  en- 
joyed since  time  began.  Our  most 
recent  achievement  in  this  respect  has 
been  to  see  the  gross  national  product 
exceed  $500  billion  a year.  And  yet 
we  are  spending  only  a little  over  one 
per  cent,  or  about  $5  billion  a year, 
on  higher  education.  To  safeguard 
our  national  security  in  the  shortrun 
sense  of  military  preparation  and  for- 
eign diplomacy  we  spend  today  some 
$48  billion  or  about  10  per  cent  of 


our  national  income.  It  is  too  much 
to  say  that  we  make  this  fantastic  ex- 
penditure without  thinking  twice 
about  it,  but  we  certainly  take  it  in 
our  stride.  Our  contemporary  life  is 
full  of  strong  and  ironical  contrasts 
that  underscore  the  extent  to  which 
we  downgrade  the  claims  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  for  financial 
support.  Within  recent  years  we  in- 
vested $250,000,000  in  an  ill-fated  at- 
tempt to  develop  a new  automobile 
for  the  so-called  medium-price  range, 
a sum  of  money  that  would  have  built 
a campus  and  supplied  endowment 
for  a university  that  could  have  taken 
rank  among  the  first  half  dozen  such 
institutions  in  the  country.  Each  of 
the  four  Electra  commercial  airliners 
that  has  crashed  and  been  destroyed 
in  recent  months  cost  as  much  as  the 
Science  Building  now  under  construc- 
tion on  the  Oberlin  campus.  I say 
that  the  American  people  have  not 
yet  even  begun  to  measure  their  abil- 
ity to  support  the  kind  of  educational 
system  that  is  worthy  of  this  country 
at  its  present  stage  of  development. 
They  have  only  just  started  to  appre- 
ciate the  sums  of  money  that  must 
be  provided  voluntarily  if  the  inde- 
pendent institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  to  survive  in  this  free  enter- 
prise nation.  If  they  are  to  supply 
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Whiting  Williams,  '99,  of  Cleveland,  registering  at  the  Oberlin  Inn.  With  him  are  Mrs. 
Dolores  Holloway,  Development  Office,  left,  and  Mrs.  Kathleen  Hale  of  the  Alumni  Office. 


such  help  they  must  necessarily 
achieve  an  ever-better  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  worth  of  these 
institutions. 

Ensuring  the  future  of  the  inde- 
pendent college  will  require  con- 
tinuous effort  on  a broad  front.  Its 
financial  position  must  be  strength- 
ened and  its  own  commitment  to  its 
purpose  as  a center  for  training  in  the 
liberal  arts  must  be  vigorously  and 
continuously  renewed.  As  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  of  these 
colleges  Oberlin’s  part  in  this  ongoing 
story,  be  the  final  chapter  one  of  suc- 
cess or  failure,  is  certain  to  be  a major 
one.  As  one  who  is  now  called  upon 
to  accept  a considerable  responsibility 
for  the  further  well  being  of  this  in- 
stitution I offer  my  pledge  that  I will 
do  my  best  to  serve  it  well  by  seeking 
to  persuade  its  family  and  its  friends 
away  from  the  campus  that  it  con- 
tinues to  deserve  their  admiration  and 
support,  and  by  reminding  those  here 
on  the  campus  in  whose  charge  the 
daily  operation  of  the  College  rests 
that  theirs  is  the  essential  task  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  it  moves  continuously 
forward  in  the  future  as  it  always  has 
in  the  past. 


President  and  Mrs.  Carr  greet  guests  in  the  Allen  Art  Museum. 


Trustee  and  Mrs.  George  Bryant,  with  their  daughter  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Myers, 
at  the  Reception.  Mr.  Myers  is  professor  of  sociology  at  Oberlin.  Dorothy 
Daub,  Oberlin  College  librarian,  Open  Shelf  Room,  in  background. 
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The  Opening  Address 


By  John  Sloan  Dickey 
President  of  Dartmouth  College 


IT  IS  NO  SECRET  that  your  President  and  I have  known 
each  other  ever  since  our  days  of  comparative  innocence 
as  undergraduates  together  at  Dartmouth.  During  the 
past  15  years  we  have  worked  together  as  colleagues  and 
enjoyed  the  warmth  of  a friendship  which  withstood  even 
the  chilling  drafts  that  inevitably  find  their  way  into  the 
relationships  of  a militant  AAUP  leader  and  the  president 
of  an  American  institution  of  higher  learning.  Needless 
to  say  there  were  moments  during  these  years  when  Bob 
and  I had  somewhat  varying  views  concerning  the  place 
of  a president  in  the  scheme  of  things.  And  since,  con- 
trary to  certain  faculty  opinion  and  the  traces  of  New 
Hampshire  evident  here  today,  all  presidents  are  not  cut 
from  the  same  monolithic  block  of  granite,  it  is  quite  like- 
ly that  Bob  and  I will  always  find  fun  and  profit  in  com- 
paring our  views  on  presidents  and  presidencies.  At  this 
moment,  however,  I find  myself  irresistibly  tempted  to 
dispose  of  the  subject  by  recalling  the  time  Clarence  Dar- 
row,  I believe,  was  scheduled  to  debate  with  a clergyman 
friend  of  his  on  the  outlook  for  life  after  death.  Several 
days  before  the  scheduled  debate  the  clergyman  died  and 
the  occasion  of  the  debate  was  transformed  into  a memo- 
rial service  for  the  deceased  at  which  Darrow  was  gra- 
ciously invited  to  be  the  principal  speaker.  Needless  to 
say  the  situation  had  a certain  difficulty  about  it  for  him, 
but  he  decided  to  meet  it  by  the  well-known  technique  of 
grasping  the  thistle  firmly.  He  opened  his  tribute  to  the 
deceased  somewhat  as  follows:  "I  had  expected  that  my 
good  friend  and  I would  be  appearing  before  you  today 
to  debate  the  outlook  for  life  after  death.  That  oppor- 
tunity is  now  denied  us  by  my  friend’s  suddenly  acquired 
knowledge  that  there  is  no  such  thing.” 

Manifestly  that  story  requires  a little  rearrangement  to 
make  it  fully  apposite  to  this  occasion,  but  without  any 
elaborate  recasting  it  will  serve  to  make  the  point  that  he 
who  enters  upon  a presidency  is  in  no  position  to  doubt 
or  debate  the  need  for  the  existence  of  presidents.  He 
may,  of  course,  have  moments  of  doubt,  as  I am  sure  all 
presidents  do,  as  to  whether  there  is  as  much  need  for 
him  personally  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  at  his  inaugura- 
tion, but  so  long  as  he  answers  that  doubt  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  is  permitted  no  alternative  but  to  know  that  the 
presidency  is  a reality  that  is  not  debatable  by  the  in- 
cumbent. 

May  I,  however,  use  this  happy  moment  symbolizing  the 
meeting  of  man  and  institution  to  raise  for  your  consider- 
ation a perplexity  which  is  close  to  the  heart  of  all  under- 


graduate institutions  in  America  today  and  therefore  a 
needful  concern  of  all  who  are  committed  to  the  work  of 
higher  learning  at  whatever  level  or  post  of  duty. 

I cannot  do  much  more  here  than  to  put  the  question 
which  broadly  stated  is:  Can  an  overarching  sense  of  insti- 
tutional purpose  be  retained  in  today’s  college  as  a major 
factor  in  the  educational  experience  of  our  undergraduates? 


I make  bold  to  raise  this  question  here  because,  with- 
out knowing  your  situation  as  intimately  as  I should 
like,  I suspect  that  Oberlin,  like  Dartmouth  and  other 
generally  similar  institutions,  faces  perplexities  on  this 
score  which,  as  I said,  go  to  the  heart  of  our  convictions 
and  our  efforts.  Let  me  also  say  that  I am  here  addressing 
myself  mainly  to  undergraduate  education  and  particularly 
to  the  independent  college.  Even  though  there  is  an  un- 
mistakable tendency  throughout  all  education  toward  per- 
mitting qualified  individuals  to  bridge  the  arbitrary  divi- 
sions between  school  and  college  and  between  undergradu 
ate  and  graduate  work,  I am  sure  that  an  institution  such 
as  Oberlin  still  has  the  possibility  of  using  a focused  sense 
of  institutional  purpose  as  a factor  in  its  educationa 
process  to  a degree  that  is  now  denied  many  of  our  great 
universities. 


'HE  GREAT  university  with  its  dozens  of  separate 
schools  and  units,  its  students  numbered  in  the  tens  of 
usands,  its  staff  counted  by  thousands,  and  its  sense  of 
-e  inevitably  fractured  and  dispersed,  by  the  very  na- 
; of  things  can  rarely  hope  to  invoke  a sharply  defined 
se  of  institutional  purpose  as  a major  factor  in  the  edu- 
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cational  experience  of  its  undergraduates.  I do  not  assert 
it  is  impossible;  I merely  say  that  this  particular  possibil- 
ity is  difficult  to  the  point  of  being  unlikely  under  the 
circumstances  of  life  and  work  that  govern  in  most  great 
universities  today.  It  is  no  mere  politeness  to  add  that 
these  great  educational  enterprises  have  their  own  pe- 
culiar strengths  that  conversely  are  denied  or  are  difficult 
in  the  independent  college.  I would  like  to  be  clear  that 
it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  today  to  weigh  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  these  varying  institutions  for  undergraduate 
education;  it  is  more  than  enough  for  this  occasion  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  our  own  particular  perplexity,  and  1 
make  this  brief  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  universi- 
ties only  to  sharpen  the  focus  of  our  attention  to  the 
college. 

One  thing  IS  certain,  we  cannot  hope  to  get  any 
mileage  out  of  an  institutional  sense  of  purpose  unless 
we  have  such  a purpose.  1 shall  not  presume  to  tell  you 
what  your  sense  of  institutional  purpose  is  or  should  be, 
but  it  is  surely  due  you  that  I should  not  leave  this  critical 
aspect  of  the  matter  without  avowing  my  own  convic- 
tions. 

Although  I am  a benignly  disposed  skeptic  concerning 
the  current  fashion  for  reducing  all  that  is  America  to 
panel  packaged  purposes,  I am  not  one  who  despairs  of 
being  able  to  find  at  least  a focus  of  purpose  within  the 
life  and  work  of  a liberal  arts  college.  I believe  it  is  the 
purpose  of  liberal  learning  to  liberate.  As  in  other  human 
organisms,  the  historic  American  college  has  a heritage 
that  I find  immensely  helpful  in  understanding  the  deep- 
est, almost  instinctive,  purposes  of  the  college.  In  this 
heritage  I find  a constant,  explicit  concern  that  a college 
education  should  enlarge  both  man’s  competence  and  his 
goodness.  "Both”  is  the  key  word.  It  is  in  this  bond  of 
indissoluble  marriage  between  competence  and  conscience 
that  I find  the  unique  institutional  validity  of  the  historic 
American  college.  Individuals  hopefully  serve  both  pur- 
poses whatever  they  are,  but  other  institutions  properly 
focus  primarily  or  solely  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
poles  of  educational  purpose.  At  the  highest  levels  of 
organized  education,  the  college,  at  least  up  to  now,  has 
been  the  last  institutional  embodiment  of  these  dual  pur- 
poses. 

As  many  of  you  know  more  intimately  than  I,  this  sense 
of  dual  purpose  historically  found  expression  in  varying 
ways,  just  as  today's  threat  to  it  has  many  causes. 

The  dispersed  and  reduced  position  of  formal  religion 
in  secular  higher  education  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
probably  the  most  powerful  negative  factor  in  the  progress- 
ive  weakening  we  are  witnessing  in  the  college's  sense  of 
a dual  purpose.  This  negative  factor  is  paralleled  on  the 
positive  side  by  the  rise  of  philosophy  of  pluralism  and 
relativism  that,  while  nurturing  the  imperatives  of  spe- 
cialized scholarship,  has  so  far  proved  a thin  and  acid  soil 
for  any  new  growth  of  institutional  purpose. 

The  way  forward  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  rear  view  mirror.  My  only  other  certainty  about 
the  matter  is  that  we  will  work  at  finding  creative  answers 
only  if  we  begin  to  see  what  is  at  stake.  The  central  point 
is  this,  a worthy  sense  of  institutional  purpose  can  be  to- 
morrow, as  it  was  yesterday,  both  a powerful  factor  in  the 
educational  experience  of  the  individual  undergraduate 
and  the  best  insurance  all  higher  education  can  buy  against 
its  ancient  foe  and  greatest  danger  — the  perversion  of 
knowledge.  May  it  not  be  that  retention  of  an  articulate 
institutional  purpose  is  the  only  significant  thing  that 
stands  between  the  college  and  the  mistaken  view  that  in- 
creasingly sees  and  judges  these  enterprises  of  learning 
primarily  in  terms  appropriate  to  a university? 


Parenthetically,  let  me  say  that  although  I think  the 
issue  of  bigness  versus  smallness  is  often  overstated  and 
over  simplified,  I do  recognize  that  size  is  a factor  that 
bears  on  the  effectiveness  with  which  an  institutional  sense 
of  purpose  can  be  made  personal  to  individuals.  I sug- 
gest to  you,  however,  that  the  growth  in  size  of  nearly  all 
our  colleges  is  a relatively  small  aspect  of  this  problem.  I 
say  "relatively  small”  both  because  I think  there  are  other 
difficulties  that  are  more  basic  and  because  I believe  that 
difficulties  due  to  size  are  importantly  relative  to  the 
steadfastness  and  intensity  of  an  institution’s  sense  of  pur- 
pose. 

A STRONG,  explicitly  and  pervasively  articulated  pur- 
pose is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  useful  antidotes  man 
has  developed  for  dealing  with  problems  of  bigness  in  any 
enterprise.  Purpose  is  an  especially  effective  offset  to  the 
kind  of  trouble  that  bigness  brings  with  it  in  education. 
If  we  can  keep  the  individual  student  suffused  with  the 
right  purposes  I am  not  too  much  worried  whether  he 
counts  his  fellows  by  the  hundreds  or  by  the  thousands. 

What  does  perplex  and  worry  me  is  whether  our  col- 
leges are  themselves  sufficiently  infused  with  an  over- 
arching sense  of  purpose  that  can  hold  its  own,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  imperatives  toward  an  even  higher  com- 
petence that  today  fortunately  infuse  the  specialized  dis- 
ciplines of  scholarship.  I trust  I need  not  disclaim  any 
desire  to  impair  these  drives  toward  intellectual  excellence 
or  to  limit  the  power  that  such  excellence  generates.  I 
have  long  believed  that  a man  who  has  not  learned  to 
think  precisely  about  particular  things  has  not  learned  to 
think.  And  surely  most  of  us  stand  with  those  who  assert 
that  a man  who  has  not  acquired  knowledge  in  some 
depth  about  something  is  likely  to  lack  a respect  for  Stand- 
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At  the  dinner  on  Friday  even- 
ing. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Bailey,  '19,  and  President  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Carr  welcoming 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Clarke 
(Celia  Scoby),  '13,  of  Cleve- 
land; Mrs.  Heaton  Penning- 
ron,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Scho- 
field, sister  of  the  late  Heaton 
Pennington,  '10,  of  Cleveland. 


Inauguration  CONTINUED 


ards  in  all  things.  But  after  all  this  is  avowed  and  not 
merely  conceded,  who  among  us  has  not  been  taught  by  his 
own  life  that  knowledge  is  neither  self-executing  nor  self- 
directing? 

Of  course,  we  can  always  answer  that  this  is  true  but  that 
these  other  things  are  someone  else’s  business  and  that  a 
capacity  for  commitment  and  a sense  of  moral  purpose  are 
not  properly,  or  at  least  importantly,  the  concern  of  today’s 
college.  I shall  mention  only  two  reasons  why  I believe 
that  any  such  renunciation  of  comprehensive  purpose  at 
the  college  level  is  bad  education. 

A DEMOCRACY  CANNOT  REMAIN  HEALTHY  unless  the 
power  that  resides  in  its  members  is  inspirited  to 
action  and  guided  by  man’s  experience  with  good  and 
evil.  These  things  must  be  taught  in  home,  school,  and 
church,  but  ultimately  I believe  such  teaching  will  take  its 
cue  from  the  higher  learning  of  a free  society  and  cannot 
avoid  coming  to  terms  with  that  learning. 

I cannot  believe  that  the  pervasive  education  of  a demo- 
cratic society  will  long  remain  healthy  if  the  highest  insti- 
tutionalized expression  of  that  society’s  education  re- 
nounces its  corporate  responsibility  for  what  men  are  in 
favor  simply  of  what  they  know.  We  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  a man  is  always  both  more  and  less  than  what  he 
knows. 

Moreover,  would  we  not  agree  that  the  liberating  quality 
of  liberal  learning  itself  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  tension  that 
must  always  exist  between  a man’s  competence  and  the 


In  Oberlin  for  the  Inauguration.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janus  Farley,  of 
Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Farley,  the  former  Eliza- 
beth Grabill,  ’34,  is  a sister  of  Mrs.  Robert  Carr. 
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way  he  uses  or  misuses  that  competence  in  relation  to 
others  as  he  harvests  the  enjoyment  of  life? 

If  the  undergraduate  sometimes  seems  to  be  a particu- 
larly inhospitable  place  for  the  promotion  of  a promising 
marriage  between  man’s  reluctant  intellect  and  his  faint 
conscience,  let  us  remember  that  the  end  of  all  education 
can  never  be  higher  than  the  better  management  of  imper- 
fection and  that  in  our  system  of  higher  learning  the 
undergraduate  years  are  probably  the  last  point  at  which 
an  institution  can  throw  its  institutional  weight  behind 
this  particularly  holy  form  of  matrimony. 

And  this  leads  to  a final  word:  let  us  also  remember 
at  every  point  in  our  working  days  that  an  institutional 
purpose  presumes  the  existence  of  an  institution.  Teach- 
ers, students,  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  trustees, 
teams  and  all  else  on  a campus,  only  become  - — and  remain 
— an  institution  when  men  freely  and  truly  commit 
themselves  to  it.  Such  commitment  is  the  essence  of  libera- 
tion, not  its  enemy.  If  we  will  begin  rebuilding  the  in- 
stitutional quality  of  the  college  at  this  point  I have 
little  worry  that  we  shall  find  our  way  through  to  an 
institutional  purpose  that  embraces  all  the  imperatives  of 
liberal  learning. 

May  I now  take  my  leave  of  this  happy  occasion  and 
this  necessarily  scant  consideration  of  large  perplexities 
by  reminding  myself  as  well  as  you  that  any  institution  is 
larger  and  greater  than  its  component  parts  only  if  some- 
body wants  it  to  be.  This  is  one  of  the  best  reasons  for 
presidents:  to  help  all  of  us  to  want  that  by  which  all  is 
enlarged  and  yet  none  is  diminished.  My  wish  for  Oberlin 
is  that  she  will  always  want  this  because  if  she  does  she 
both  will  be  and  will  have  been  well  served  by  her  presi- 
dents. My  wish  for  my  admired  friend,  your  new  presi- 
dent, is  that  he  may  long  know  the  happiness  of  being 
wanted  that  way  by  all  of  you  through  whose  wanting 
Oberlin  is  made  wonderful. 


Attending  the  Inaugural  festivities  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  Gra- 
bill  (Martha  Loomis,  ’44),  of  Lincoln,  Massachusetts.  Elliott  is  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Robert  Carr.  Right,  Sarah  Johnson,  '60,  of  St. 
Albans,  West  Virginia,  one  of  the  hostesses  at  the  Reception. 


Former  Dean  and  Mrs.  Blair  Stewart,  of  Chicago,  were  in  town  for 
the  ceremony.  Below,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  F.  Kaserman,  '22,  Chagrin 
Falls,  Ohio,  whose  daughter  Jean  is  a junior  in  the  College. 
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Honorary  Degrees 


Presentations  by  Donald  M.  Love,  ’lb 
Citations  by  President  Robert  Carr 


James  Francis  Calvert,  x’4l,  Commander,  United 
States  Navy,  Doctor  of  Science. 

The  College  takes  justifiable  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  graduates  and  former  students.  Among  them 
is  one  who,  with  a "fine  blend  of  training  and  trust,”  pos- 
sessed of  "intelligence,  stability,  and  high  motivation,”  has 
dared  to  push  the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  far  beneath  the  polar  ice,  and  has 
emerged  with  findings  of  such  practical  usefulness  and  of 
such  imaginative  scope  as  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
national  defense  and  to  increase  our  awe  and  wonder  at 
the  world  in  which  we  live  and  the  human  resourcefulness 
with  which  it  can  be  explored. 

Citation:  Friend  and  counsellor,  son  of  Oberlin,  servant  of 
the  nation,  traveller  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea. 


George  Lynn  Cross,  President,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

There  are  colleagues  of  your  earlier  teaching  years 
who  rejoice  with  us  this  day  on  the  formal  assumption  of 
your  new  responsibilities.  Among  them  is  one  who  has 
himself  risen  through  a scholarly  career  in  the  field  of 
Botany  to  the  presidency  of  a great  state  university,  dem- 
onstrating that  the  functions  of  research,  instruction  and 
administration  can  be  effectively  combined  in  the  leader- 
ship of  higher  education,  and  so  giving  encouragement  to 
your  own  aims  and  purposes.  He  can  testify,  too,  with 
conviction  on  the  racial  and  social  problems  of  our  time, 
and  he  can  speak  with  both  scholarly  competence  and  ex- 
ecutive authority  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  term 
"plant  growth." 

Citation:  Old  friend  and  colleague  of  early  days,  longtime 
President  of  the  University  that  gave  each  of  us  his  start. 
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John  Sloan  Dickey,  President,  Dartmouth  College, 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

It  is  a happy  coincidence  that,  nearly  sixty  years  ago, 
another  Dartmouth  president  participated  in  an  Oberlin 
presidential  inauguration.  It  is  by  deliberate  design  that 
the  present  president  of  Dartmouth  is  here  today  to  spon- 
sor your  induction  into  office,  standing  god-father,  as  it 
were,  in  witness  to  your  career  as  a member  of  his  faculty. 
Beside  both  of  these  circumstances,  however,  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  honor  one  who  has  played  so  signifi- 
cant a role  in  deepening  the  educational  experience  and 
broadening  the  intellectual  horizons  of  American  youth. 
An  apostle  of  "publicmindedness,”  and  an  authority  on  in- 
ternational relations,  he  has  served  his  college  and  his 
country  in  the  cultivation  of  a thoughtful  approach  to 
public  questions  and  a practical  application  to  the  wisdom 
so  attained  to  "the  building  of  a sound  economic  order, 
the  maintenance  of  a just  peace,  and  the  search  for  values 
which  will  enable  our  culture  to  survive.” 

Citation:  Dartmouth  classmate  and  friend,  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Wheelock  Succession,  from  whom  Oberlin's  presi- 
dent takes  encouragement  and  inspiration. 

Nathan  Marsh  Pusey,  President,  Harvard  University, 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  American  liberal  arts  college  is  an  indigenous 
growth.  The  American  university  is  derived  from  an  his- 
toric European  prototype.  When  the  president  of  our  old- 
est and  most  eminent  university  pays  tribute  to  the  role 
of  the  college,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  express  out- 
agreement  and  our  gratitude.  To  one  who  has,  on  his 
own  statement,  literally  "taught  his  way  across  the  coun- 
try” in  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  whose  present  career  is 
being  fruitfully  realized  on  a wider  stage,  whose  aim,  like 
that  of  his  university,  is  to  "advance  learning  and  perpetu- 
ate it  to  posterity,”  Oberlin  College  would  add  its  word 
of  praise,  honoring  itself  in  the  endorsement  it  gives  to 
one  whose  declared  ideal  is  the  "dedicated,  scholarly, 
reverent  personality,  possessed  of  both  spiritual  potential- 
ity and  intellectual  power.” 

Citation:  Teacher,  scholar,  president  of  the  college  where 
liberal  arts  education  began  and  which  ever  sets  new  levels 
for  others  to  emulate. 

Kent  Hale  Smith,  Acting  President,  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,  Doctor  of  Science. 

There  are  those  who  regard  your  birthplace  as  "no 
mean  city,’  and  among  the  present  citizens  are  many 
whose  pride  is  quickened  on  this  occasion.  It  is  no  more 
than  the  ancient  grace  of  noblesse  oblige  that  we  should 
on  this  day  honor  a citizen  of  Cleveland  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  civic  and  cultural  life  of  that  city  have  demon- 
strated the  reciprocity  which  can  and  should  exist  between 
the  sciences  and  the  arts.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  among 
the  leaders  in  technical  education  one  whose  interests  and 
abilities  would  seem  to  qualify  him  equally  for  leadership 
in  fields  as  varied  as  banking,  social  service,  city  planning, 
business  management,  and  the  nurture  of  the  fine  arts. 
Like  yourself  a son  of  Cleveland  and  a son  of  Dartmouth, 
he  comes  to  us  today  from  an  educational  neighbor,  per- 
mitting us  to  cement  a relationship  between  institutions 
with  kindred  purposes  and  communities  with  a common 
pride. 

Citation:  Citizen  and  servant  of  the  "city  with  a civic 
heart”  to  which  its  sons  give  loyalty  and  affection. 
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Carl  Brent  Swisher,  Professor  of  political  science, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Doctor  of  Laws. 

IT  IS  appropriate  for  the  College  at  this  time  to  honor 
persons  associated  with  your  own  field  of  scholarship.  In 
a day  when  there  are  heard  strange  and  ominous  reverbera- 
tions of  the  same  issues  which  were  troubling  the  nation 
when  this  college  was  founded,  when  the  boundaries  of 
federalism  are  once  more  in  doubt,  and  questions  of  race 
relationships  remain  unsolved,  and  basic  civil  liberties  are 
challenged,  it  is  fortunate  that  there  are  those  who  can 
furnish  a calm  and  wise  interpretation  of  the  function  of 
the  courts  and  suggest  opportunities  for  judicial  dynamism 
and  creativeness  in  an  atmosphere  of  informed  public 
opinion  and  deep  national  conviction. 

Citation:  Friend  and  fellow  student  of  politics,  eminent 
historian  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  challenging 
interpreter  of  its  work. 


Professor  Frederick  Artz,  '16,  department  of 
history,  presented  Secretary  Love,  '16,  for 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 


Placing  the  doctoral  hood  over  the  head  of  Secretary  Love 
are,  Luke  Steiner,  '24,  department  of  chemistry,  left, 
and  John  D.  Lewis,  '28,  department  of  government. 


Donald  Melbourne  Love,  16,  Secretary,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Doctor  of  Letters. 

Oberlin  College  is  now  more  than  a century  and  a 
quarter  old,  but  no  man,  in  its  long  history,  has  served  this 
College  in  such  varied  ways  as  Donald  Melbourne  Love. 
Graduated  with  the  College  class  of  1916,  he  was,  for  a 
time,  a teacher  in  Youngstown  and  returned,  in  1926,  to 
his  alma  mater  as  assistant  dean  of  the  College.  Subse- 
quently, he  has  filled  the  offices  of  registrar,  secretary, 
dean  and  acting  president.  Likewise,  he  has,  for  years, 
taught  in  the  English  department,  and  is  the  author  of  a 


cholarly  biography  of  President  Henry  Churchill  King, 
n the  town,  he  has  held  so  many  important  posts  that  he 
s known  as  "Mr.  Oberlin.”  So  he  belongs  both  to  the 
Jollege  and  the  community,  and  is  everywhere  loved  tor 
iis  great  personal  warmth  and  his  keen  judgment,  vv  e 
11  recall  the  many  times  Donald  Love  has  supplied  the 
cademic  statesmanship  to  solve  a complicated  problem, 
io  we  shall  always  remember  that,  in  many  a difficult  si  tu- 
ition, he  has  stood,  to  all  of  us,  like  the  shadow  of  a 
;reat  rock  in  a weary  land. 

'■/nation:  Beloved  son  of  Oberlin  College,  devoted  servant 
if  the  community,  scholar  and  academic  statesman. 
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The  Nine  Presidents 
of 

Oberlin  Coleege 


William  Edwards  Stevenson 
1946-1960 


Asa  Mahan 

1835-1850 


Robert  Kenneth  Carr 
1960- 


Charles  Grandison  Finney 

1851-1866 


Henry  Churchill  King 
1902-1927 


Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 

1927-1946 


James  Harris  Fairchild 

1866-1889 


William  Gay  Ballantine 

1891-1896 


John  Henry  Barrows 

1899-1902 
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At  the  Inaugural  Luncheon, 
held  in  the  Field  House,  Sec- 
retary Donald  M.  Love,  ’16, 
was  master  of  ceremonies. 
Representatives  of  the  fac- 
ulty, student  body,  alumni, 
community,  and  honorary  de- 
gree recipients  welcomed 
President  Carr  to  his  new  post. 


Inauguration 


THE  INAUGURAL  LUNCHEON 


My  very  pleasant  mission,  Mr. 

President,  is  to  extend  to  you 
and  to  Mrs.  Carr  the  welcome  of  the 
faculty  of  Oberlin  College,  a warm, 
full-hearted,  and,  I hope,  a complete- 
ly convincing  welcome. 

Ours  is  a double  welcome.  The  fac- 
ulty is  a constituent  part  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  in  this  capacity  we  join  hap- 
pily with  trustees,  administration  and 
staff,  alumni,  students,  the  Oberlin 
community,  and  all  friends  of  Oberlin 
to  welcome  you  to  the  College,  and  to 
assure  you  of  our  joy  at  your  coming 
and  of  our  eagerness  for  your  leader- 
ship. We  pledge  you  our  loyalty  and 
all  of  the  resources  which  we  can 
bring  to  share  with  you  in  the  service 
of  this  good  enterprise. 

We  have  a second  welcome  to  of- 
fer. The  Oberlin  faculty  is,  in  itself, 
a unique  institution,  something  very, 
very  special,  with  its  own  rugged,  bat- 
tle-scarred, shining  history,  its  own 
ideals  and  purposes  for  liberal  educa- 
tion at  Oberlin,  its  own  keen  sense 
of  dedication  and  responsibility,  its 
own  rich  traditions  and  deeply  cher- 
ished ways,  and,  of  course,  its  own 
amusing  foibles  and  idiosyncracies  and 


PRESIDENT  AND  MRS.  CARR,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  a part  in  wel- 
coming you  to  Oberlin.  Many  words 
of  welcome  have  already  been  said, 
and  with  all  these  words  I heartily 
agree.  There  is  one  area  that  has  not, 
however,  been  touched  upon.  I would 
like  to  speak  to  this. 

The  City  of  Oberlin  has,  through 
the  years,  enjoyed  a very  friendly, 
constructive  relationship  with  Oberlin 
College.  It  is  to  this  tradition  that 
I want  especially  to  welcome  you  and 
Mrs.  Carr.  We  note  your  special  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  government, 
and,  more  particularly,  in  the  study  of 
civil  rights  — individual  freedom  and 
individual  responsibility.  Your  spe- 
cial interest  in  these  fields,  combined 
with  the  personal  warmth  and  friend- 
liness which  we  have  discovered  in 
you,  convince  the  people  of  Oberlin 
that  the  fine  tradition  of  city-college 
relationship  will  not  only  continue 
but  grow  in  the  years  to  come.  On 


Ben  Lewis 

Faculty 


its  own  private  private  differences,  and 
its  own  clear  record. 

As  you  join  us,  Mr.  President,  this 
faculty  welcomes  you,  as  one  of  its 
very  own,  to  its  fellowship. 

Ours  is  a proud  faculty.  Today  we 
wear  our  pride  with  greater  assur- 
ance, a little  more  jauntily,  because 
you  are  one  of  us,  and  Mrs.  Carr  is 
one  of  ours. 


Eric  Nord 
Community 


behalf  of  the  city  of  Oberlin,  1 wel- 
come you,  President  and  Mrs.  Carr. 
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Dr.  Love,  President  Bob,  Assistant 
President  Olive,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I appreciate  greatly  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  today  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies  of  this  very 
happy  occasion.  I come  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, but  more  important  to  me,  I 
am  here  as  a long-time  personal 
friend  of  Oberlin's  new  President. 

I bring  to  Oberlin  College  and  to 
President  Carr  greetings  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  1 bring  these 
greetings  from  every  segment  of  the 
University  family  — the  student  body, 
the  faculty,  the  administration,  the 
Regents,  and  the  alumni.  I am  sure 
that  these  groups  would  agree  en- 
thusiastically that  this  be  done,  even 
though  I have  never  known  them  to 
be  in  agreement  on  anything  else. 

It  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure 
to  participate  in  Robert  Carr  s inau- 
gural ceremonies.  A part  of  this  may 
stem  from  the  fact  that  I did  not  have 
an  inauguration  of  my  own  when  I 
became  President  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  over  16  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Cross  and  I have  considered  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  omission,  like  the 
omission  of  a marriage  ceremony,  may 
cast  doubt  on  the  legitimacy  of  my 
relationship  with  the  institution,  but 
we  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
after  all  these  years  the  relationship 
probably  has  attained  a common  law 
status.  This  inauguration  is  the  near- 
est thing  possible  to  one  of  my  own, 
and  I regard  it  as  such. 

I have  been  asked  to  reminisce  for 
five  to  seven  minutes  about  Robert 
Carr.  I first  saw  Robert  Carr  at  a 
faculty  reception  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  the  autumn  of  1934.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  legs 
crossed,  holding  and  sipping  a cup  of 
coffee.  There  was  not  more  than  a 
faint  suggestion  that  he  might  one 
day  be  President  of  Oberlin  College. 

This  brings  up  a thought.  Many 
times  during  the  years  that  I have 
been  President  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  I have  thought  how  nice 
it  would  be  if  one  could  look  into 
the  future  and  see  who  among  the 
students  and  faculty  might  later  be 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  to  the 
office  of  Governor,  to  college  presi- 
dencies, et  cetera.  To  know  these 
things  would  be  such  a help  to  a uni- 
versity president,  but  after  all  of  my 
years  of  experience,  I have  learned 
only  that  you  can’t  eliminate  anyone 
as  a possibility. 

I should  explain  perhaps  that  Bob 
was  sitting  on  the  floor,  not  because 
of  eccentric  social  habits,  but  because 
the  chairs  had  all  been  occupied  by 
the  ladies  present  and  by  older  faculty 
members.  There  were  others  similar- 
ly seated  on  this  very  informal  occa- 


President George  Cross 
Oklahoma  University 


SCORE  ONE  FOR  OBERLIN 

At  the  Inaugural  Luncheon 
held  in  the  Field  House  after 
the  ceremonies  in  Finney  Chap- 
el Secretary  Donald  M.  Love, 
’16,  toastmaster  of  the  occasion, 
announced  that  Oberlin  had 
scored  a notable  triumph  in  lur- 
ing to  the  campus  President 
Nathan  M.  Pusey  of  Harvard 
and  President  John  S.  Dickey  of 
Dartmouth  on  the  day  that 
these  two  universities  were 
meeting  in  an  historic  football 
game.  Incidentally,  Harvard 
won  9 to  6. 


sion,  among  them  Bob’s  wife,  Olive, 
a gracious,  charming,  and  vivacious 
young  woman.  Mrs.  Cross  and  1 
were  immediately  attracted  to  the 
Carrs.  We  were  new  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Bob  had  been  there  only  two 
years.  With  two  other  new  couples, 
we  organized  a four-family  bridge 
club  which  met  monthly  for  potluck 
dinners  and  evenings  of  bridge.  We 
would  bring  covered  dishes  to  these 
affairs.  Bob  fancied  himself  some- 
thing of  a cook  in  those  days,  an  im- 
pression not  entirely  justified,  and  he 
introduced  us  to  several  new  and  oc- 
casionally bewildering  dishes.  He  al- 


so provided  the  floral  decorations 
from  his  garden  of  marigolds.  Actual- 
ly, Bob  did  not  have  room  for  a gar- 
den; his  lot  line  ended  a few  feet 
from  his  back  door.  But  he  planted 
marigolds  along  the  side  of  the  alley, 
and  they  were  beautiful  marigolds. 
Those  dinner  and  bridge  sessions 
which  went  on  over  a period  of  four 
years,  both  strengthened  and  tested 
our  friendship. 

Bob  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  best 
teachers  whom  we  have  had  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  during  my 
tenure  there.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
or  three  best  social  scientists  whom  I 
have  known  there.  He  was  a firm, 
friendly,  warm  person  of  infectious 
optimism.  His  collective  qualities, 
both  professional  and  personal,  were 
such  that  we  could  not  hope  to  retain 
him  long  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, and  he  left  us  in  1937  to  join 
the  Dartmouth  faculty. 

We  have  lost  a good  many  promis- 
ing young  men  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  through  the  years, 
though  very  few  with  Bob  Carr's 
qualifications.  While  we  take  some 
pride  in  thus  strengthening  the  facul- 
ties of  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Oberlin, 
et  cetera,  I did,  on  our  trip  to  Oberlin, 
mention  to  Mrs.  Cross  my  regret  that 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  should  be 
serving  as  a sort  of  academic  boot 
camp  for  these  institutions.  She  made 
a philosophical  and  somewhat  sober- 
ing suggestion.  She  said:  "That’s 

true,  but  perhaps  it’s  just  as  well  that 
some  of  them  pass  on  to  better  pay- 
ing jobs.  For  instance,  had  Bob  Carr 
remained  at  O.  U.,  it’s  quite  possible 
that  he,  not  you,  might  now  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  institution.” 

The  problems  and  policies  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation reported  recently  that  it  is 
"the  basic  purpose  of  education  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  each  individual  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  and  understanding 
necessary  to  recognize  and  to  dis- 
charge the  personal  and  social  respon- 
sibilities of  life  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  ability."  I do  not  know  of  a 
liberal  arts  college  in  our  country 
that  has  served  this  basic  purpose  bet- 
ter than  Oberlin  College.  I do  not 
know  of  any  individual  in  our  coun- 
try better  equipped  to  help  Oberlin 
improve  the  quality  of  its  service  than 
your  newly  inaugurated  President, 
Robert  K.  Carr.  He  has  achieved  the 
basic  purpose  of  education  in  his  own 
life,  and  he  has  dedicated  himself  to 
helping  others  achieve  it. 

President  Bob,  along  with  the 
felicitations  which  I extend  to  you 
now  comes  every  good  wish  for  many 
years  of  inspired  leadership  as  Presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College. 
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Ellsworth  McSweeney,  '34 
Alumni 


Any  organization  is  known  and 
judged  by  its  product.  Oberlin’s 
principal  product  is  its  alumni.  To- 
day, there  is  much  discussion  about 
planned  product  obsolescence,  a way 
of  making  room  for  today’s  and  to- 
morrow’s product  by  making  certain 
that  yesterday’s  product  is  not  too  per- 
manent. I’m  sure  that  in  the  eyes  of 


President  Nathan  Pusey 
Harvard  University 


many  of  today  s students  those  of  us 
who’ve  been  alumni  for  25  years  or 
more  are  long  since  obsolete.  And 
I’ve  even  heard  some  contemporaries 
of  mine  wonder  if  they  could  pass  to- 
day s courses.  Now,  I’m  sure  they 
were  being  unduly  modest,  but  this 
is  one  way  of  emphasizing  that  col- 
lege curricula  do  not  remain  un- 
changed any  more  than  do  the  pro- 
duction lines  in  Detroit.  Thus  we 
must  accept  change,  in  fact,  must  de- 
mand changes,  if  Oberlin  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Some  outward  signs  of  these 
changes  are  already  visible  in  the  new 
buildings  going  up  around  us.  The 
recent  acceleration  of  the  building 
program  is  most  encouraging,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  us  who  remember 
the  agonizing  delays  in  the  building 
of  Hall  Auditorium. 

But  the  less  obvious  changes  in  fac- 
ulty, curricula,  and  educational  phi- 
losophy are  even  more  important  and 
require  the  wisest  kind  of  leadership. 
To  those  of  us  who’ve  been  privileged 
to  know  President  Carr  in  his  first 
few  months  at  Oberlin,  it  is  most  re- 
assuring to  know  that  Oberlin  will 
have  the  strong  leadership  she  needs 
and  deserves  in  the  years  ahead. 

Oberlin  alumni  now  far  exceed  the 
ten  thousand  strong  we’ve  sung  about 
for  years.  There  are  over  16,000 


President  Carr,  Dr.  Love,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  I am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  today  and  to 
say  a word  as  a new  alumnus  of  your 
college.  I hesitate  to  correct  so  able 
a chairman  as  Dr.  Love,  who  has  in- 
troduced me  as  Oberlin’s  youngest 
alumnus,  but  he  is,  in  point  of  fact 
wrong.  I am  not  even  the  most  re- 
cent alumnus,  for  Dr.  Love  has  that 
honor.  I might  properly  be  called 
Oberlin’s  most  recent  new  alumnus. 

I have  been  familiar  with  Oberlin 
for  many  years,  first  from  the  vantage 
point  of  president  of  a small  liberal 
arts  college  to  the  west  of  here,  Law- 
rence College,  where,  when  we  could 
muster  up  enough  Christian  charity  to 
overcome  an  attitude  of  jealousy  and 
envy  we  thought  of  Oberlin  with 
gratitude  for  its  superior  education, 
acuity  of  mind,  and  sense  of  dedica- 
tion and  public  service  — a model  of 
the  kind  of  college  we  wanted  to  be- 
come. Later,  as  president  of  a large 
university  in  the  East,  Harvard,  I be- 
came aware  of  many  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates who  entered  the  various  Harvard 


graduates  and  about  10,000  more  for- 
mer students.  Among  them  are  those 
who  may  never  have  gone  to  college 
graduates  of  the  Academy,  which 
ceased  operation  in  1916.  Some  oth- 
ers, strange  to  say,  probably  never  set 
foot  in  Oberlin,  but  are  alumni  none- 
the-less  since  Schauffier  was  merged 
with  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
a few  years  ago.  Still  others  have  had 
brief  stays  on  campus  — just  long 
enough  to  become  alumni,  honoris 
causi. 

We’ve  continued  to  staff  the  teach- 
ing and  preaching  worlds  in  true 
Oberlin  tradition.  But  we  also  make 
ourselves  felt  in  medicine,  law,  re- 
search, politics,  and  business.  We’re 
cosmopolitan,  too,  and  not  surprised 
to  find  graduates  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  to  realize  the  College  is 
sometimes  more  widely  known  abroad 
than  here  in  Ohio,  where  higher  edu- 
cation is  sometimes  confused  with 
football. 

But  whatever  or  wherever  we  are, 
we  are  proud  of  our  Oberlin  heritage, 
proud  to  be  representatives  of  Ober- 
lin, and  conscientious  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  be  the  product  by  which  Ober- 
lin is  judged. 

Mr.  President,  I bring  you  greetings 
from  all  the  alumni  and  every  good 
wish  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
alma  mater  that  we  love. 


graduate  schools.  Their  superior  train- 
ing and  preparation  made  us  expect 
Oberlin  trained  graduate  students  to 
achieve  high  records  in  graduate 
study. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  listen  to  your 
excellent  choir  this  morning,  although 
I thought  for  a moment  that  we  were 
going  to  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity . . . ! 

We  are  coming  to  a period  when 
we  must  pay  more  attention  to  teach- 
ing than  we  have  in  former  years. 
There  are  more  students  to  be  taught, 
and  the  number  available  to  do  the 
job  is  relatively  smaller.  Many  of  the 
new  teachers  will  have  less  formal 
training  than  was  true  in  the  past. 
But  in  addition  to  formal  training  we 
must  have  teachers  with  knowledge, 
imagination,  humor,  understanding  of 
and  concern  for  other  people,  tem- 
perament, and  character.  How  we 
will  recruit  persons  of  this  type  is 
the  real  problem. 

All  of  us  will  continue  to  look  to 
Oberlin  to  be  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing institutions  of  its  kind. 
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President  Carr,  Mrs.  Carr,  and 
members  of  the  Obcrlin  Com- 
munity: 

I would  first  like  to  say  that  I am 
a last  minute  replacement  for  the 
president  of  the  student  body,  Fran 
Kaplan,  who  is  now  sick  in  bed  with 
a mild  case  of  the  flu  that  has  been 
roaming  campus,  which  is  something 
even  a new  college  president  can't  do 
much  about.  But  I am  sure  that  Fran 
and  every  other  member  of  the  stu- 
dent body  is  with  me  now  in  offer- 
ing our  congratulations  to  our  new 
president,  President  Carr. 

It  is  quite  a sensation  to  be  at  a 
college  while  a new  president  is  to 
be  inaugurated,  and  we  at  Oberlin  feel 
an  additional  amount  of  pride,  for 
President  Carr  has  been  with  us  for 
almost  a year.  This  may  seem  like  a 
very  short  time,  and  it  probably  is  for 
a man  who  will  be  here  for  so  many 
years  to  come;  but  it  has  been  long 
enough  for  us  to  meet  our  President 
and  to  gain  a great  admiration  for 
him.  He  has  spoken  to  us,  and  many 
of  us  have  spoken  to  him;  and  we 
have  seen  that  he  is  anxious  to  get 
to  know  us,  to  hear  our  ideas,  and  to 
help  us  whenever  he  can.  This  has 
meant  a great  deal  to  us. 

I must  say,  though,  that  we  were 
prejudiced  from  the  start.  Oberlin 
students  have  learned  over  the  years 
to  cherish  the  principle  of  academic 
freedom,  for  it  is  one  of  the  bases  of 


Richard  Goodman,  ’61 
Student  Body 


our  school  and  it  is  at  the  core  of  our 
education.  Therefore  it  could  only 
be  with  pride  that  we  received  the 
news  that  our  next  president  was  to 
be  a man  who  has  devoted  so  much 
of  his  life  to  this  principle  and  to 
the  other  civil  liberties.  I think  I can 


say  that  President  Carr  was  a part  of 
this  college  before  he  came  to  campus. 

But  today  our  eyes  are  turned  to 
the  future.  Perhaps  we  are  typical  of 
all  student  bodies,  but  we  look  for 
and  see  changes  all  around  us.  We 
are  proud  of  our  school,  it  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  yet  we  know  that 
changes  must  and  will  be  made.  We 
are  watching  two  new  buildings  rise 
on  campus,  awaiting  with  mixed  re- 
action the  33  per  cent  rise  in  the  stu- 
dent body  and  watching  the  faculty 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  3-3  plan  and 
the  present  semester  system.  The  stu- 
dent body  is  analyzing  these  changes 
and  is  hoping  to  be  a part  of  them, 
and  yet  we  know  that  most  of  us  will 
be  alumni  before  many  of  these  be- 
come realities.  Therefore,  the  new 
administration,  almost  de  facto , sym- 
bolizes these  changes,  for  it  will  be 
up  to  you,  President  Carr,  and  the 
faculty  to  guide  our  college  through 
them. 

Thus  this  day  also  means  a great 
deal  to  the  student  body,  and  I am 
here  on  behalf  of  those  students  to 
express  our  best  wishes  to  the  new 
administration  on  the  difficult  task 
that  lies  ahead.  But  whatever  changes 
will  or  will  not  be  made,  we  welcome 
you  to  your  campus,  President  Carr, 
knowing  that  you  will  do  the  best 
job  you  can  as  Oberlin’s  ninth  Presi- 
dent, and  telling  you  that  this  is  all 
that  we  students  ask. 


Trustee  and  Mrs.  Henry  Barnard,  ’15,  of  Detroit,  and  Philip  Kesler,  ’22,  of  New  York  City. 
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Joe  and  Shirley  Wheeler  in  Barcelona,  on  their  way  back  to  Rome 
from  home  leave,  October,  1959. 


Oberlin 


Part  hi 


Foreign  Service  Director 


Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  '33,  Executive  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service,  American  Embassy, 
in  Italy,  is  one  of  the  career  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  promoting 
American  policy  abroad  and  strengthening  the  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the  West- 
ern Alliance.  From  his  headquarters  in  Rome,  he  directs 
a nation-wide  program  carried  on  in  branch  offices  in  the 
various  districts  of  Turin,  Milan,  Trieste,  Florence,  Naples, 
Genoa,  Sardinia,  and  Palermo,  Sicily. 

"We  attempt  to  keep  the  record  straight  on  American 
policies  and  events,”  Mr.  Wheeler  indicated  in  discussing 
the  activities  of  his  office.  "We  try  to  correct  all  Com- 
munist distortions  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  strengthen 
democracy  in  Italy.” 

In  furthering  this  aim  the  office  carries  on  what  might 
be  called  "direct  action,”  the  furnishing  of  factual  infor- 
mation to  editorial  writers,  journalists,  commentators  of 


In  Mr.  Wheeler’s  office 
the  day  our  first  satellite 
went  up.  The  Italians 
called  it  "Baby  Moon.” 
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Chris,  61,  and  Linda,  '64,  walking  across 
Tappan  Square.  Below,  Robin's  birthday 
party  at  the  Wheeler  apartment  in  Rome. 


Mr.  Wheeler  in  his  office  at  the  Embassy. 


press,  radio,  and  television.  It  also  carries  on  an  "indirect 
action,"  an  extensive  cultural  program  aimed  at  bringing 
about  a better  understanding  of  American  civilization.  It 
has  established,  for  example,  good-sized  libraries  in  eleven 
Italian  cities,  with  material  that  covers  the  entire  range  of 
American  life  and  letters.  Working  in  close  conjunction 
with  Italian  universities,  it  has  helped  establish  courses  in 
American  subjects.  It  has  arranged  seminars,  lectures, 
musical  programs,  wherever  possible  in  co-operation  with 
Italian  organizations. 

We  have  had  considerable  success,’’  said  Mr.  Wheeler, 
in  assisting  Italian  publishers  prepare  translations  of 


American  works  for  distribution  to  students  and  the  pub- 
lic through  regular  commercial  channels.”  USIS  itself  pub- 
lishes a monthly  pocket-size  magazine  containing  articles 
by  Italian  and  American  authors  on  subjects  of  joint  in- 
terest. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Foreign  Service,  Mr.  Wheeler  was, 
for  some  eighteen  years  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Washington,  D.  C.,  entering  government  service 
after  taking  his  M.A.  degree  in  political  science  and  pub- 
lic administration  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Wheeler’s  wife,  the  former  Shirley  Baierle-Price, 
36,  has  taken  an  active  role  in  American  affairs  in  Italy 
along  with  her  husband.  She  is  co-program  chairman  of 
the  American  Women's  Association  of  Rome,  and  was  re- 
cently chairman  of  a conference  of  some  two  hundred  dele- 
gates and  members  from  Seventeen  American  Women's 
Organizations  throughout  Italy  held  in  Rome  on  Novem- 
ber 2-4,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  promote  American- 
Italian  relations.  In  her  spare  time  she  follows  a hobby 
of  sculpturing. 

The  Wheelers  have  three  children,  the  youngest,  Robin, 
with  them  in  Rome.  The  two  oldest  are  currently  enrolled 
in  Oberlin  College.  Christopher  Wayne  is  a junior. 
Linda,  a freshman,  was  recently  chosen  one  of  the  cheer- 
leaders on  Campus. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hogue  in  their  garden  in  Versoix,  Switzerland. 


World-Wide  Merchandiser 


IF  YOU  DRIVE  out  of  Geneva,  Switzerland  on  the  Route 
de  Lausanne,  you  will  come  to  the  little  town  of  Versoix, 
and  there,  fronting  on  lovely  Lake  Geneva,  you  will  find 
"Le  Cedre,”  the  residence  of  Walter  Dickerson  (Dick) 
Hogue,  ’38,  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ruth  (Sue)  Groff, 
'37.  Since  1956  Dick  has  been  Vice  President,  Adminis- 
trative Director,  and  General  Manager  of  one  of  the  eight 
divisions  of  Procter  and  Gamble  which  handle  their  prod- 
ucts outside  the  States:  Geneva,  S.  A.  and  A.  G.  Lucerne, 
Branch. 

This  division,  which  is  autonomous,  has,  in  turn,  four 
divisions  which  are  not  autonomous,  but  which  report  to 
him,  and  these  divisions  conduct  an  export  business 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  As  a result,  although  his 
headquarters  are  in  Geneva,  Dick  travels  all  over  the  world 
— Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  North  and  South  America.  When 
we  talked  with  him  in  May  he  had  only  recently  returned 
from  Jamaica,  and  was  planning  trips  to  Sweden,  Chile, 
and  the  United  States  in  the  fall. 

Dick’s  affiliation  with  Procter  and  Gamble  dates  back 
to  1939-  Upon  graduation  from  Oberlin  he  had  spent  a 
year  as  assistant  to  the  president  of  Hanover  College,  Han- 
over, Indiana,  where,  he  comments,  he  was  not  only  solicit- 
ing both  freshmen  and  funds,  but  teaching  English  as  well. 
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He  went  from  Hanover  to  Procter  and  Gamble,  market- 
ing division.  The  war  came  along,  and  Dick  served  for 
four  years  on  active  duty  as  a lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. A year  after  his  discharge,  in  1947,  he  joined  the 
marketing,  planning  division  of  an  English  affiliate  of 
Procter  and  Gamble,  Thomas  Hedley  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  in 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  England,  and  has  lived  outside  the 
States  since  that  time. 

He  was  in  Manila,  1948-52,  as  Director  of  Advertising 
for  the  Philippine  Manufacturing  Company.  In  1952  he 
became  Director  of  Eastern  and  African  Operations  for 
Procter  and  Gamble's  Lucerne  Branch,  with  headquarters 
in  Rome,  Italy,  and  from  there  moved  on  to  his  present 
post  in  Geneva. 

With  the  standard  of  living  going  up  all  over  the  world 
Dick  explained,  the  soap  business  was  booming,  for  soap 
products  are  among  the  first  "luxuries”  that  a family  will 
allow  itself  once  it  moves  beyond  a mere  subsistence  level. 
Soap  flakes,  for  example,  are  marketed  in  these  newly  de- 
veloped areas  in  miniature  boxes  to  meet  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  He  also  explained  that  personnel  for  these 
far-flung  subsidiary  divisions  of  Procter  and  Gamble  are 
always  recruited  from  local  residents,  except  for  the  top 
executive  posts. 
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Homemaker  in  Rome 


Winifred  Hemingway  Thomforde,  ’39,  currently 
living  in  Rome,  with  her  husband,  Philip  Thom- 
forde, and  their  five  children,  comes  from  a family  of  mis- 
sionaries, graduates  of  Oberlin,  who  displayed  the  strong 
missionary  spirit  that  played  such  a prominent  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  College.  Her  mother,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Williams  Hemingway,  ’99,  was  a missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston; 
her  father,  Willoughby  Anson  Hemingway,  ’98,  was  a 
medical  missionary  with  the  same  board,  and  died  in 
Shansi,  China,  in  1932.  One  sister,  Isabel,  ’30,  is  super- 
visor and  trainer  of  nurses  at  the  American  Board  Hospital 
in  Gaziantep,  Turkey. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin,  Winnie,  as  she  is  known 
to  her  friends,  taught  kindergarten  for  a year  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  but  the  next 
year,  1940,  found  her  teaching  kindergarten  at  the  Taiku 
Community  Church,  Taiku,  in  Shansi,  China.  With  the 
coming  of  World  War  II  she  returned  to  the  States  and 
took  a position  as  a kindergarten  supervisor  in  Roston, 
Arizona.  The  following  year  she  enrolled  as  a student 
at  the  University  of  California,  where  she  studied  the  Chi- 
nese language;  then,  in  1944,  she  studied  at  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Missions  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  By  1945,  the 
war  over,  she  was  back  in  China  as  Administrative  Assist- 
ant and  Field  Distribution  Officer  for  UNRRA,  working 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1948  she  married 
Philip  Thomforde. 

She  and  her  husband  have  moved  about  a good  deal  in 
their  married  life.  Prior  to  their  coming  to  Rome  they 
were  located  in  Teheran,  Iran.  At  the  present  time  Mr. 
Thomforde  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 


Winifred  Hemingway  Thomforde,  '39,  above,  with  her  husband, 
her  mother,  Mary  Hemingway,  ’99,  and  her  five  children.  Below 
is  a picture  of  the  Thomforde  children  taken  in  Teheran  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  country.  They  are,  left  to  right,  Charles  11;  David,  7; 
Susan,  4;  Hugh,  6;  and  Anne,  10. 

Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  The  specific  project 
with  which  he  is  concerned  is  the  giving  of  assistance  to 
governments  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  an  attempt  ro 
increase  the  local  production  and  consumption  of  high 
protein  foods.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Thomforde  has 
traveled  to  India,  the  Middle  East,  and  through  Central 
and  South  America. 

Rome  has  furnished  a meeting  ground  for  many  of 
Winnie’s  friends  and  relatives.  During  the  last  spring 
and  summer  the  Thomfordes  entertained  Winnie’s  mother, 
Mrs.  Hemingway,  her  sister  Isabel,  and  her  sister  Adelaide 
Hemingway  Truesdell,  28,  who  was  there  with  her  son 
Alfred,  ’55,  and  his  wife  Shirley. 


Mrs.  Robert  Carr  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bart 
Harrison,  5 1 of  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania. 


Class  and 
Club  Presidents’ 
Councils 
Meet 
October  14-16 


Photos  by  A.  E.  PRINCEHORN 


Registering  in  Wilder  Hall:  John  Copeland, 
'47,  chairman,  Club  Presidents’  Council  and 
Martha  Fort,  '31,  both  from  Pittsburgh. 


During  the  coffee  break  at  Wilder  Hall. 


Class  and  Club  Presidents  held 
their  annual  meetings  in  Oberlin 
October  14-16,  gathering  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  to  spend  a 
few  days  getting  acquainted  with  the 
new  Oberlin;  getting  briefed  on  the 
forthcoming  all-out  Development 
Campaign  to  raise  capital  funds  for  a 
new  science  building  and  new  Con- 
servatory complex;  meeting  students, 
faculty,  new  administrative  personnel; 
renewing  acquaintances  with  emeriti 
professors  living  on  campus. 

In  the  meeting  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  combined  councils  gathered 
in  the  King-Bosworth  Lounge  in 
Wilder  Hall  to  listen  to  brief  talks 
from  the  new  administrative  team,  as 
President  Robert  K.  Carr  called  them, 
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including  himself  as  president;  Dr. 
Thurston  (Ted)  Manning,  provost; 
Dr.  William  (Bill)  Hellmuth,  dean; 
and  Dr.  Roger  Hazelton,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Also  introduced  was  the  new  assist- 
ant to  the  president,  Richard  F.  Sea- 
man, ’55,  who  came  to  Oberlin  to  fill 
the  gap  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Robert  Keesey,  ’45,  now  Director  of 
the  Memorial  Union  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire.  President  Carr 
addressed  the  group  and  introduced, 
in  turn,  the  new  administrative  offi- 
cers, who  also  spoke  briefly. 

In  other  meetings  over  the  weekend 
the  two  councils  heard  Robert  Jack- 
son,  Director  of  Admissions,  discuss 
the  problems  of  his  office  these  days 
of  rising  college  populations,  and  ex- 
plain how  Oberlin  selects  a freshman 
class  of  470  from  some  2300  appli- 
cants. The  separate  councils  also  met 
in  business  meetings  and  with  Devel- 
opment personnel,  Mr.  Herbert  Rich- 
man  and  Charles  Isackes,  ’38.  Here 
the  role  of  the  alumni  in  the  Big 
Campaign  was  made  clear.  To  meet 
the  December,  I960,  deadline  of  the 
Kettering  matching  fund,  intensive 
campaigns  in  Ohio  cities  have  been 
organized  this  fall  in  Cleveland,  Lo- 
rain County,  Akron,  Canton,  Youngs- 
town, Columbus,  and  Cincinnati.  The 
balance  of  Ohio  will  be  organized  in 
1961,  and  then  the  states  to  the  east 
and  west  of  Ohio.  A group  of  Club 
Presidents  drafted  and  signed  a reso- 
lution urging  the  Development  Fund 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  es- 
tablished Alumni  Clubs  and  their  of- 
ficers in  the  campaign,  to  regard  club 
presidents  as  liaison  officials  for  all 
Oberlin  activities,  and  to  urge  no  un- 
scheduled interruption  of  Club  activi- 
ties as  they  carry  on  a sustained  pro- 
gram. It  was  explained  that  the 
Alumni  Board,  through  its  executive 
committee,  had  voted  to  merge  the 
Alumni  Fund  with  the  Capital  Funds 
Campaign  for  18  months,  with  Execu- 
tive Director  Douglas  Polhemus,  ’38, 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  campaign 
during  that  period. 

On  Friday  night  the  group  heard  a 
panel  of  representative  students  dis- 
cuss the  Oberlin  scene,  Salzburg,  the 
foreign  language  summer  study  pro- 
grams, and  the  Associated  Students 
reps  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Chairmen  elect  of  Class  and  Club 
Presidents’  Councils  who  take  office 
on  January  1,  1962,  and  are  auto- 
matically members  of  the  Alumni 
Board  and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Councils  are:  Mark  Staley,  '30, 
Personnel  Director,  The  Lubrizol  Cor- 
poration, Cleveland,  Ohio  (class  presi- 
dents), and  Mrs.  Karl  Soller  (Patricia 
Brady,  ’45),  of  Youngstown,  Ohio 
(club  presidents). 


Herbert  Richman  of  Marts  & Lundy  explains  the  Big  Campaign  to  Club  Presidents.  At 
the  table  ate  Andy  Polhemus,  '37,  and  Ellsworth  McSweeney,  ’34- 


Robert  Jackson,  Director  of  Admissions,  one  of  the  weekend  speakers,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  talk 
to  Andy  Polhemus,  ’37,  Secretary  in  the  Alumni  Office. 


The  new  administrative  team,  President  Carr,  Provost  Thurston  Manning,  and  Dean  William 
Hellmuth  at  the  Saturday  morning  coffee  break. 


FOR  DECEMBER  I960 
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Councils 


CONTINUED 


Student  ranel  on  Friday  night.  Class  and  Club  Presidents  gathered 
to  hear  a representative  group  of  students  discuss  campus  activities 
and  foreign  programs.  Left  to  right:  Ronald  Springer,  '61  (Salz- 
(French  summer  program),  Roger  Buf- 
fett, 61  (YMCA)  Fran  Kaplan,  '61  (Student  Council),  Barbara 
Durnett,  61  ( Social  Board) , Linda  and  Christopher  Salter  ,'6l  (In- 
ternational Affairs  Committee) . 


TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG 

ELLA  C.  PARMENTER,  ’15 


1893 

We  missed  this  at  the  time,  but  a clipping  has 
been  sent  to  us  from  the  Times-Press  of  Streator, 
111.,  dated  May  6,  1960,  that  says  James  Moore, 
t.  a former  superintendent  of  schools  there, 
1911-15,  marked  his  90th  birthday  on  May  8. 

1905 

Benjamin  F.  McMahon  was  honored  on  Sep- 
tember 13  when  he  received  a certificate  of  ser- 
vice from  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Governor’s  White  House  Con- 
ference Committee  on  Aging.  The  citation  reads, 
“in  grateful  appreciation  for  service  as  chairman 
of  the  Northampton  County  Committee  on  Aging, 
working  on  Pennsylvania’s  activities  concerned 
with  the  1961  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing.’’ McMahon  was  one  of  the  four  men  who 
organized  the  first  MORA  (men  of  retirement 
age)  Club  in  the  country.  Now  there  are  a num- 
ber of  them.  The  Mora  Clubs  perform  many 
useful  services  for  various  agencies,  the  services 
ranging  from  mailing  literature  to  packing  kits 
for  American  Cancer  Society,  Heart  Association, 
Red  Cross.  Blind  Association,  Community  Chest, 
Crippled  Children,  and  many  others. 

1908 

I.  S.  “Mox’’  Lindquist  was  the  1960  and  21st 
recipient  of  the  Gerald  H.  Burgess  Memorial 
Award.  This  is  an  award  given  by  the  Twin 
City  Philatelic  Society,  St.  Paul-Minneapolis. 

1909 

We  have  received  a copy  of  a resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Tennes- 
see on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Norman 
Frost  who  had  served  on  it  continuously  since 
January  1945.  Listing  his  many  services  to  edu- 
cation at  various  institutions  in  different  states, 
and  citing  his  great  national  prestige  “as  a 
prophet,  philosopher,  oracle,  and  devisor  of  plans 
for  the  rural  schools  of  America”  and  his  courage 
in  speaking  out,  his  “broad  view  of  what  was 
best  for  the  child,  but  with  consideration  to  the 
cost  of  the  taxpayers”  and  much  more,  the  Board 
extended  its  thanks  for  his  long  and  unselfish 
service  along  with  good  wishes  for  his  continued 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 


On  June  25,  1960,  Patrick  Martin  Paul  Kelly, 
son  of  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Kelly  (Jessie  M.  Ander- 
son) was  married  to  Miss  Marcia  Teresa  Car- 
berry  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  The  wedding  took 
place  at  a nuptial  mass  at  the  Church  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul,  Balcloyle.  Pat  and  his  bride 
live  in  Hollywood,  California,  where  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Import  Procurement  Ser- 
vice, Los  Angeles,  Vancouver,  Dublin. 

A Warm  Friend  for  the  Spirit,  by  Florence 
T.  Waite,  has  appeared  this  fall.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  Family  Service  Association  of  Cleve- 
land. Miss  Waite,  a retired  supervisor  of  case- 
work, has  been  researching  and  writing  the  book 
for  the  past  seven  years.  In  its  approximately 
400  pages  she  traces  the  social  and  welfare  prob- 
lems faced  by  a robust  and  rapidly-growing  city, 
the  development  of  health  and  welfare  services, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  Association  from  its 
beginnings  in  the  early  1800’s. 

1911 

W.  Arthur  McKinney,  formerly  assistant  to 
the  chief  executive.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  was 
overall  residential  division  chairman  of  the  1961 
United  Fund  campaign  of  Middlesex  County, 
N.  J.  "Retired  since  1954,  McKinney  began 
his  scouting  career  in  1917  as  a scout  executive 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  1939  he  transferred  to 
Chicago  and  in  1946  he  assumed  his  post  as 
assistant  to  the  chief  scout  executive. 

1912 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  H.  MacDaniels 
(Frances  Cochran)  are  newly  returned  to  this 
country  after  six  months.  April-October,  in  Jugo- 
slavia. He  was  a technical  assistant  to  their 
government  advising  on  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing a commercial  nut  production  project  which 
would  also  be  a partial  answer  to  erosion  con- 
trol on  the  depleted  mountain  slopes.  The  as- 
signment took  them  into  remote  areas  and  they 
traveled  from  the  eastern  border  to  the  western, 
from  north  to  south,  in  their  Volkswagen.  Their 
work  was  completed  about  the  end  of  October. 
They  visited  their  daughter  Ellen,  ’42  (Mrs. 
P.  C.  Speers,  Jr.),  in  Saudia  Arabia  before  re- 
turning to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  first  of  December. 

1913 

Murray  Stevens,  manager  of  the  Yonkers  of- 


fice of  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Employ- 
ment. retired  officially  on  July  31  after  22  years 
of  service.  In  1938  he  joined  the  division  of 
employment  and  has  served  in  various  locations 
and  capacities,  including  managership  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  office  for  four  years.  He  and 
his  wife  celebrate  their  45th  wedding  anniversary 
this  year. 

1914 

In  retirement  from  his  work  as  missionary  to 
Japan,  Sherwood  F.  Moran  continues  his  interest 
in  the  study  of  Japanese  art.  Years  ago  he  be- 
gan a collection  of  notes  and  photographs  of 
valuable  and  little-known  Japanese  art  treasures. 
Now  he  does  research  and  study  at  the  Honneld 
Library  in  Claremont,  and  has  published  articles 
on  the  subject  in  international  art  journals. 

Professors  Dan  and  Clarice  Paul  Parmelee  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  after 
36  years  of  teaching  together  at  the  College  of 
Wooster,  Ohio.  They  planned  a leisurely  drive 
through  New  England  to  see  the  autumn  foli- 
age and  a winter  visit  to  Florida,  but  intend  to 
continue  to  make  their  home  in  Wooster  and  to 
teach  privately.  They  are  particularly  interested 
in  teaching  children.  According  to  the  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Record,  they  are  taking  enough  pupils  to 
remain  busy  but  not  too  busy  to  enjoy  other 
pleasures.  They  founded  the  Wooster  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a joint  college  and  town  proj- 
ect. begun  in  1915,  during  their  first  two  years 
in  Wooster. 

1915 

Ruth  Clendenin  has  retired  after  teaching  for 
23  years  at  the  Berry  Schools,  Mount  Berry.  Ga. 
She  is  now  living  in  Rome,  Ga.,  at  313  East 
2nd  Ave.,  Apt.  3. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  F.  Moran  (Ursul  Reeves)  is  a 
member  of  the  “Nautical  Nimble  Knitters.”  a 
group  of  14  Pilgrim  Place  (Claremont.  Calif.) 
knitting  enthusiasts  who  last  year  sent  124  pairs 
of  socks  and  47  sweaters  to  the  Seaman  Church 
Institute  in  New  York  City.  Ursul  and  her 
husband.  Sherwood  Moran,  ’14,  are  living  at  Pil- 
grim Place.  They  were  missionaries  to  Japan 
for  nearly  40  years. 

1916 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Cook  (Jessie  Dodge 
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White)  live  in  Vista,  Calif.,  at  The  Palms,  Bella 
Vista  Drive.  Rt.  4,  Box  3187.  There  they 
welcome  and  help  people  from  all  over  the 
,vnrl,[  — . refugees  whom  their  church  sponsors, 
children  helped  by  the  Christian  Children’s 
Fund  and  others.  Jessie  wrote  us  : “After  seven 
and  a half  years  at  Camp  Pendleton,  ’age 
brought  retirement  to  Francis  in  March  1959. 
Jessie  has  largely  recovered  from  an  earlier  severe 
heart  attack  and  has  received  her  cap  as  a Red 
Cross  Gray  Lady.  Garden,  home,  and  King- 
dom interests  keep  hearts  and  hands  occupied 


and  give  zest  for  living.” 

Amy  F.  Webster  has  retired  and  moved  to 
158  Gaston  Ave.,  Fairhope,  Ala.,  where  she  was 
extremely  busy  settling  when  she  wrote  us  in 
late  September.  She  has  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  there  and  the  women’s  organization. 
"I  hardly  ever  think  of  school,  which  is  a good 
thing,”  she  said.  "I  had  a very  happy  retirement, 
filled  with  many  pleasant  parties.  Latch  string 
is  out  for  Oberlin  people  in  this  region.  I am  ten 
miles  off  the  road  from  Mobile  to  Pensacola.’ 


1917 

A recognition  dinner  was  given  in  June  for 
Leila  Veazey  who  was  retiring  as  chairman  of 
the  Bloom  Township  High  School  girls’  phy- 
sical education  department.  Leila  went  to 
Bloom  (Chicago  Heights.  111.)  following  gradua- 
tion from  Oberlin  and  in  19  of  her  42  years 
there,  according  to  the  Chicago  Heights,  111., 
Star,  “she  did  not  miss  a day  of  classes.”  In  1948 
she  received  an  M.A.  from  Columbia  University, 
and  she  attended  summer  sessions  at  various 
times  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  When 
she  first  went  to  Bloom  there  were  125  girls 
and  one  faculty  member  in  charge  of  them.  To- 
day there  are  nine  instructors  to  care  for  ap- 
proximately 1.300  girls.  Classes  now  meet  every 
day.”  She  received  many  high  tributes  at  the 
time  of  her  retirement  and  at  the  dinner  honor- 
ing her. 


accepted  a call  to  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Cornwall.  Conn.,  beginning  October  1. 

1926 

Mrs.  Pauline  Hauschildt  Hammon  is  teach- 
ing this  year  at  the  Bennett  Junior  High  School 
in  Piqua,  Ohio.  She  has  previously  taught  in 
Miami  County,  Middletown,  and  Dayton  schools 
in  Ohio. 

1927 

Robert  B.  Blyth,  first  vice  president  and  a 
director  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland, 
was  elected  in  September  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  He  will  also  serve  on 
the  Red  Cross  general  board  of  directors. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Ellenberger  (Ella  Noble  Pope) 
is  now  living  at  222  S.  Oakland  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  as  is  also  Mrs.  William  DeWeese  Cairns 
(Mrs.  Bertha  Noble  Pope,  ’30). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verner  J.  Swanson  (Margaret 
Sundman)  have  moved  to  Lake  Delton,  Wis. 
She  explains,  "After  living  at  the  Elmhurst  ad- 
dress for  32 Y2  years,  we  found  that,  with  our 
children  gone,  it  had  become  too  large  for  us 
and  therefore  moved  to  our  summer  place.”  The 
address  at  Lake  Delton  is  P.O.  Box  365. 

1929 

Cleveland  Press  columnist  Milt  Widder  had 
this  item  on  Sept.  17:  “As  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra prepares  to  open  its  43rd  season,  this 
corner  chooses  Fred  Funkhauser,  veteran  violist 
and  librarian,  for  the  Halo  of  the  Week.  Fred 
is  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  orchestra  from 
the  point  of  service.  He  joined  in  ’29,  served 
under  each  of  the  permanent  conductors.  His 
viola  is  one  of  the  prize  instruments  here  — an 
Amati,  fashioned  by  the  master  of  Cremona  in 
1568.  An  Oberlin  grad,  Fred  studied  in  Paris 
and  Prague.  He  is  assistant  chief  of  the  viola 


section;  tall,  graying,  intense  looking,  and  ex- 
tremely able.” 

Owen  T.  Jones  and  his  family  left  on  October 
1 for  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  where  he  is  eco- 
nomic adviser  for  the  State  Department  Foreign 
Service.  He  has  served  as  economic  adviser 
in  Korea,  Japan,  Israel,  Syria,  and  Turkey.  He 
expects  to  be  in  Yugoslavia  for  two  years.  The 
family  consists  of  Jones  and  his  wife  and  their 
three  children,  Saundra,  Jennifer,  and  Tommy. 

Marian  Kerr  spent  a month  in  Oberlin  in  the 
summer,  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Opal  Kerr, 
formerly  director  of  Dascomb. 

Mrs.  Paul  S.  Peirce,  wife  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Paul  S.  Peirce  of  the  Oberlin  economics 
department  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Cullen  B.  Colton 
(Faith  Peirce),  celebrated  her  90th  birthday 
early  in  the  fall  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.  A party 
was  given  in  her  honor  by  Florida  friends,  and 
guests  included  her  daughter,  Faith.  Professor 
Emeritus  Harvey  A.  Wooster  composed  a poem 
in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Other  guests  paid 
tributes,  and  Mrs.  Peirce  made  an  appropriate 
reply.  She  has  now  moved  to  the  Welcome 
Home,  54  East  Hamilton  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
where  she  will  be  glad  to  have  friends  call  on 
her. 

1930 

Rev.  Nathan  E.  Escott,  t,  represented  Oberlin 
College  at  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  B.  Joseph 
Martin  as  president  of  Taylor  University,  Up- 
land, Ind.,  on  October  7,  1960. 


1932 

Edwin  Whitmer,  an  Ohio  C.P.A.,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  controller  of  the  Bartly  Company, 
a wholesale  food  firm  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  has 
accepted  a similar  position  in  the  trust  division 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Toledo.  He  planned  tc 
assume  his  new  position  on  October  1. 


1918 

On  May  1,  Dr.  Luman  H.  Tenney  became 
director  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  of  Ashe- 
ville and  Buncome  County,  N.  C.  He  heads  an 
operation  which  had  been  without  a full-time 
psychiatrist  for  more  than  a year.  For  the  past 
14  years  he  has  been  director  and  clinical  psy- 
chiatrist of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Bureau  of  the 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  State  Hospital.  He  served  in 
the  Navy  Medical  Corps  during  World  War  II 
and  prior  to  that  was  student  health  physician 
and  psychiatrist  at  Princeton  University. 

1920 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Whitby  (Beulah  Tyrrell), 
assistant  director  of  the  Commission  on  Com- 
munity Relations  of  Detroit,  was  granted  a leave 
of  absence,  effective  October  1,  in  order  to  join 
the  teaching  staff  at  Mercy  College  where  she  is 
developing  a sequence  of  courses  in  social  work 
and  adult  education.  She  has  been  with  the 
Commission  for  17  years,  formerly  the  Interracial 
Council.  She  has  also  served  as  part-time 
member  of  the  Wayne  State  University  faculty. 

1922 

The  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Bartter  represented  Ober- 
lin College  at  the  inauguration  of  Vernon  H. 
Neufeld  as  president  of  Bethel  College  in  North 
Newton,  Kans.,  on  October  13. 

See  Class  of  1954  for  word  of  the  marriage  of 
Fred  Bunker  Davis,  son  of  Mrs.  P.  Ernest  Davis 
(Edith  Bunker).  Edith’s  daughters,  Alison,  ’51, 
(Mrs.  Neild  Oldhom),  and  Vi  rginia,  ’48,  (Mrs. 
Max  Hodge)  attended  the  wedding.  Virginia 
and  Max,  ’49,  returned  at  the  end  of  May  from 
East  Pakistan  and  are  now  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  Max  serves  as  international 
economist  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

1923 

Adam  Daniel  Beittel,  t,  m,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  Tougaloo  Southern  Christian  Col- 
lege. This  is  a coeducational  liberal  arts  college 
for  Negroes  in  Tougaloo,  Miss.  He  has  been 
dean  of  the  chapel  and  professor  of  religion  at 
Beloit  College.  From  1945  to  1952  lie  was 
president  of  Talladega  and  had  taught  at  Guil- 
ford and  Earlham  Colleges  and  served  as  minister 
of  churches  in  Ohio,  Montana,  and  Tennessee. 

Rev.  Wilfrid  H.  Bunker  has  returned  from 
Hawaii  where  he  was  minister  in  Hilo  and  has 


CELEBRATES  95TH  BIRTHDAY.  Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Noble,  ’S8,  celebrated  her  95th  birth- 
day on  September  7,  I960,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford N.  Trenham,  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  She  is  pictured  above  with  her  great-grand- 
children, Lynda  and  Scott  Gillespie.  Her  husband,  Seth  Noble,  who  was  in  the  lumber  yard 
business,  died  in  1948.  She  met  him  in  Plankinton,  South  Dakota,  where  she  went  to  teach 
after  graduating  from  Oberlin,  and  married  him  in  1890.  Her  philosophy  of  life,  she  indi- 
cated, is  that  there  is  "no  substitute  for  earning  your  own  living,  practicing  self  sacrifice  and 
self-discipline”  so  that  one  may  "be  able  to  look  man  and  God  in  the  eye  and  say,  ’I’ve  done 
my  best."  " 
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1933 

‘Plan  to  live  100  years."  the  Paterson,  N.  J.. 
News  quotes  Mrs.  James  H.  Harger  (Eone 
Goodenough)  as  saying  in  talks  she  gave  to  two 
classes  in  science  in  the  technological  age.  at 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University.  "In  order  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  age.  a person  must 
begin  to  do  something  about  them  when  he  is 
young,”  she  said.  Mrs.  Harger  is  director  of* 
the  division  of  aging  of  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  State.  She  has  served  with  many  state, 
county,  civic,  and  social  organizations. 

1934 

In  June  Lonzo  S.  Green,  t,  Methodist  min- 
ister. retired  because  of  a very  serious  coronary 
attack  suffered  by  Mrs.  Green  last  winter  which 
made  it  seem  best  to  release  her  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  parsonage.  They  moved  to 
their  place  in  Lakeside.  Ohio,  on  June  30  and 
"are  happily  located  in  the  midst  of  congenial 
friends.” 

Last  spring.  Russel  B.  Nye  was  one  of  six 
Michigan  State  University  professors  to  receive 
Distinguished  Faculty  awards  at  special  cere- 
monies at  the  institution.  Each  award  included 
a check  for  $1,000  from  the  M.S.U.  develop- 
ment fund,  which  is  supported  by  gifts  from 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  university.  Award 
winners  are  nominated  by  alumni,  faculty,  and 
students,  with  the  final  selections  made  by  a 
faculty  committee.  Nye  is  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  languages  and  literature.  At  the 
awards  convocation,  Nye  gave  the  First  Annual 
Centennial  Review  lecture,  speaking  on  "Indi- 
vidualism and  the  American  Scene,  1750-1850: 
An  Exploration  of  Ideas.”  The  talk  was  printed 
later  in  the  Centennial  Review,  a quarterly  jour- 
nal published  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 

1935 

"Back  in  1948,”  says  a newspaper  piece,  "an 
eminent  atomic  physicist  demonstrated  his  spe- 
cialty on  television.  This  was  the  start  of  an 
experiment  in  public  education,  via  TV,  which 
miraculously  is  still  going  strong.  Now  en- 
titled Johns  Hopkins  File  7 (it  has  had  other 
names),  it  is  the  first  show  of  its  kind  from  any 
university,  to  go  on  network.  It  has  also  proved 
to  be  the  longest-lived  . . . File  7 has  garnered 
28  national  and  international  awards,  and  it  de- 
serves them.”  Lynn  Poole  is  the  producer. 

1936 

Mrs.  Kent  R.  Spelman  (Elizabeth  Langvand) 
was  district  chairman  for  the  four  south-central 
suburbs  of  Greater  Cleveland  for  the  United 
Appeal  Metropolitan  Division.  It  was  her  re- 
sponsibility to  recruit  and  direct  the  activities  of 
the  four  section  chairmen  necessary  to  cover 
the  Brecksville,  Independence,  Seven  Hills,  and 
Broadview  Heights  areas.  She  is  active  in 
other  community  and  church  affairs  in  her  city, 
Independence,  Ohio. 

1937 

Meredith  Davis,  daughter  of  William  W. 
Davis,  is  a sophomore  at  Oberlin  this  year.  The 
Davis  home  is  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Sheetz.  Jr.  (June  Collings) 
reports:  "Have  moved  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
beautiful  Main  Line.  Am  kept  busy  every  min- 
ute of  the  day  in  my  role  as  doctor’s  wife  and 
mother  of  five  wonderful  boys  — ages  18  down 
to  4.  Any  Oherlinian  is  most  welcome  to  pay 
us  a visit.”  Her  address  is  1920  Old  Gulph 
Road,  Villanova,  Pa. 

A feature  article  about  Robert  W.  Woodruff 
appeared  in  the  Henderson,  Nev.,  Home  News 
early  in  the  summer.  He  has  been  a profes- 
sional camera  artist  and  film  processor  since 
1949,  but  has  had  a variety  of  jobs,  said  the 
News,  including  newspaper  man,  manager  of  a 
cab  company,  swimming  pool  manager,  and  city 
recreation  director  for  Las  Vegas.  He  worked 
on  the  Boulder  Dam  as  a youth  and  has  climbed 
around  on  its  face  taking  pictures.  One  of  his 
daughters.  Kay  Woodruff  Ruckman  (married 
last  June)  is  a senior  at  Oberlin.  The  other 
children  are  Ann,  20,  Cynthia,  18,  and  Peter, 
12.  He  is  active  in  community  work,  president 
of  the  Lions  Club,  first  vice  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a member  of  the  VFW 
Post  and  of  the  Community  Church. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Chamberlain,  ’04  of 
Oberlin  at  the  Class  and  Club  Presidents’ 
Council  meetings.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
president  of  his  class. 


1938 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Dreby  (Virginia  Sykes)  visited 
Oberlin  in  the  fall.  Her  son  Edwin  Dreby  IV 
is  now  a sophomore  in  the  College. 

Thomas  E.  James  has  been  appointed  plant 
manager  at  DuBois,  Pa.,  for  B.  F.  Goodrich  In- 
dustrial Products  Co.,  a division  of  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.  He  had  been  manager  of  the  com- 
pany’s plastic  refrigerator  gasket  plant  at  New 
Ulm,  Minn.  He  joined  Goodrich  in  1941  and 
has  held  a number  of  supervisory  positions. 

Herbert  S.  Lecky,  m,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  marketing  of  a new  division  in  Du 
Pont’s  polychemicals  department,  which  will 
concentrate  marketing,  production,  and  research 
efforts  in  the  field  of  polyolefin  plastics.  Lecky 
joined  Du  Pont  in  1941  as  a chemist  at  the  ex- 
perimental station  near  Wilmington.  He  has 
moved  from  that  to  senior  technology  specialist, 
and  then  senior  chemist,  superintendent  of  vari- 
ous divisions,  sales  supervisor,  assistant  manager, 
and  product  manager. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Parks,  Jr.  (Ethel  Jackson) 
of  Akron.  Ohio,  served  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign as  chairman  of  the  Volunteers-for-Nixon 
committee  of  Summit  County.  She  has  been  ac- 
tive in  her  community  in  the  affairs  of  the  Akron 
Art  Institute,  Children’s  Hospital  Auxiliary, 
United  Fund,  Family  Service,  and  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church. 

1939 

Mrs.  Edward  Southard  Brown  (Margaret  C. 
Komp)  is  an  orchid  enthusiast  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a feature  story  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  August  28.  Margaret  is  chairman  of 
the  scholarship  committee  of  the  Cleveland  Ober- 
lin Women’s  Club.  The  Browns  and  their  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  are  all  active  and  loving 
gardeners,  according  to  the  article.  They  live 
in  Sagamore  Hills  near  Northfield,  Ohio,  and 
have  eight  acres  with  various  gardens  — cut- 
ting, rose,  wall  — in  addition  to  the  orchids 
grown  in  the  laundry  room  because  of  greater 
humidity. 

Mrs.  Walter  Jensen  (Betty  Lohr)  writes  that 
her  husband  is  with  Lockheed  Aircraft  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  The  address  is  1911  Delhvood  Drive, 
N.W.,  Atlanta  9.  Betty  would  like  to  hear  from 
Oberlin  people  in  the  area.  Her  son  Craig  is  a 
freshman  at  Yale  and  her  daughter  Karen  is  a 
freshman  in  high  school.  Betsy  is  in  first  grade. 

"Establishment  of  a Christian  Leaders  School 
in  Lake  County,  Ohio,  represents  the  fulfillment 
of  a vision  of  many  years  for  J.  Morlcy  Nutting, 
layman  from  Old  South  Church,  Kirtland,”  says 
the  Paincsville,  Ohio,  Telegraph.  The  school 
was  established  and  in  September  Nutting  was 
appointed  its  dean.  He  spent  20  years  as  a 
public  school  teacher.  In  1939  he  joined  the 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  as  a life  under- 
writer.  He  retired  in  June  1959. 

In  June  Mrs.  Kenneth  Silver  (Janet  Nash) 
was  appointed  girls'  physical  education  teacher 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  Y.,  District  junior  high 
school. 

Wallace  A.  Sprague,  formerly  assistant  pub- 
lisher of  Parade,  moved  in  May  to  the  executive 
vice  presidency  of  United  Newspapers  Magazine 
Corp.,  publishers  of  This  Week  magazine. 

1940 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Schluckebier  (Phyllis 
Frost)  had  a son,  Thomas  Frederick,  born  Au- 
gust 12,  in  Pittsford.  N.  Y.  Their  other  chil- 
dren are  David,  2,  and  Beverly,  3.  John  is  an 
engineer  at  Eastman  Kodak,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  William  C.  Stewart  became  the  new 
pastor  of  the  Centenary  Methodist  Church  in 
Granville,  Ohio,  in  July.  He  had  held  a pas- 
torate in  Paulding,  Ohio,  where  he  also  served 
as  county  chairman  for  the  Governor’s  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  and  was  county  seat  correspond- 
ent for  several  area  newspapers.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Conference  Board  of  Education 
of  his  denomination  and  its  executive  commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  family  life  committee. 

1941 

Mrs.  Lachlan  F.  Blair  (Mary  Novotny)  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  Summer  Story  Hours 
series  at  the  Attleboro,  Mass.,  Public  Library. 
She  addressed  children  from  five  to  eight  years  of 
age.  Mary  has  been  conducting  story  hours  at 
the  Providence  Public  Library  for  the  past 
three  years  and  has  done  the  “Once  Upon  a 
Time”  series  that  the  Providence  Library  spon- 
sors jointly  with  WJAR-TV.  She  took  her 
library  work  at  Western  Reserve  University. 

John  W.  Harvey  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
music  (organ)  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Music  in  Madison.  He  is  also  the 
university  carillonneur.  He  and  his  wife,  Jean 
Cochran,  ’43,  and  family  of  daughters  live  in 
a new  home  at  5122  Regent  St.,  Madison  5,  Wis. 

Thomas  H.  Stevenson  of  Algomah,  Mich.,  is 
abstractor  of  foreign  language  materials  for  a 
new  monthly  academic  periodical,  “The  Ameri- 
can Behavioral  Scientist,”  published  in  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  summarize, 
in  several  hundred  words  in  English,  the  con- 
tents of  French.  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German 
articles  that  are  related  to  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences. He  has  done  much  other  translation,  is 
co-author  of  three  books,  and  is  now  completing 
a history  textbook  for  high  school  use  which 
has  been  accepted  for  publication  in  1962.  He 
has  finished  the  first  draft  of  a brief  college  text 
on  international  politics,  also  accepted  for  pub- 
lication. 

1942 

Lorraine  V.  Hanley  is  executive  secretary  to 
the  vice-president  of  the  Twin  Disc  Clutch  Co., 
of  Rockford,  111.  Her  home  address  is  500 
Fisher  Ave..  Apt.  4,  Rockford,  111. 

Howard  W.  Nicholson,  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  Clark  University,  has  been  granted 
a leave  of  absence  from  Clark  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  a study  of  national  transportation 
policy  being  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Harold  Steup  has  been  Episcopal  chaplain  at 
the  University  of  Washington  since  January  1. 
1960.  His  address  is  1818  E.  50th  St.,  Seattle 
5,  Wash. 

1943 

Vice-presidential  nominee  Cabot  Lodge  named 
Jewel  Stradford  Rogers  as  his  special  consultant 
on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Slifer  moved  on  July  1 
to  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  La  Puente, 
Calif.,  to  assume  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  con- 
gregation. 

1944 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Bein  (Alice  Coulter),  living  in 
Overland  Park,  Kans.,  plays  in  the  Johnson 
County  Community  Orchestra.  She  reports. 
"The  Bein  family  continues  to  grow  — birth- 
days in  October  and  the  children  were  Miriam. 
9,  Martha,  6,  and  Paul,  3.  The  girls  take 
piano  and  ballet  lessons,  Paul  takes  how-to-get- 
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along-with-others  lessons.  Don  is  still  busy  at 
Western  Auto  Supply  Company  and  helping  to 
build  a new  church.  My  projects  include  the 
orchestra,  music  at  Sunday  School.  P.T.A.,  and 
a few  (?)  homemaking  items.” 

Mrs.  Willard  E.  Bishop  (Ruth  Higham)  re- 
ports briefly.  "Returned  to  U.S.  in  1960  after 
twelve  years  in  Paris.”  Her  address  is  503  N. 
Jefferson  St..  Arlington.  Va. 

Alan  Warren  Haig  and  Grange  Margaret  Ru- 
tan  were  married  on  June  4 in  San  Francisco. 
The  bride  was  with  American  Air  Lines  in  New 
York  and  Alan  is  with  Ray  Bloch  Associates 
there  and  pianist  with  the  Six  Magic  Violins. 

In  July  we  learned  that  the  John  Pearson 
family  (including  parents  and  Mark.  5.  Gayle. 
il/2,  and  Sharon,  five  months  at  that  time) 
had  moved  to  Sarasota.  Fla.  John  is  with  the 
William  H.  Wood  & Co.,  a real  estate  and  in- 
surance firm.  Pat  is  a registered  nurse  and 
keeps  her  hand  in  by  relief  nursing.  They  are 
now  all  "keen  Florida  boosters.”  (That  was 
before  Hurricane  Donna.) 

1945 

A clipping  from  the  Dallas.  Texas.  News  an- 
nounced the  opening  on  Sept.  12  of  the  Toni 
Beck  School  of  Modern  Dance  there.  "The 
studio  is  the  only  dance  school  in  Dallas  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  combination  of  the  modern- 
ballet  idioms  which  have  developed  during  the 
past  two  years  into  what  is  now  considered  con- 
temporary American  dance  as  currently  present- 
ed in  concert  form,  musical  comedy,  and  tele- 
vision.” reads  the  item.  Toni  (who  is  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Glatter  in  private  life)  offers,  in  addi- 
tion to  contemporary  dance  techniques  and  crea- 
tive choreography  for  children  and  adults,  a 
workshop  for  professionals  and  teachers  as  well 
as  stage  movement  for  actors  and  singers.  Toni 
is  also  teaching  at  SMU  and  is  associated  with 
the  Dallas  Civic  Opera. 

On  July  2,  1960,  Frances  Fall  Pelham  Keller 
and  Peter  J.  Bohan  were  married  in  New  Haven. 
Peter  is  a graduate  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. After  several  years  as  a guided  missiles 
engineer  he  decided  to  become  an  art  historian 
and  is  now  an  assistant  in  research  at  the  Yale 
Art  Gallery,  while  he  is  working  toward  his 
Ph.D.  Last  summer  (1959)  Frances  became 
registrar  of  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 
Her  office  acquires  catalouges,  and  handles 
insurance  for  all  art  objects,  as  well  as  keeping 
track  of  all  their  movements  in  and  out  of  the 


gallery  and  arranging  their  transportation.  In 
the  spring  (1960)  the  gallery  had  a huge  exhibi- 
tion, Paintings.  Sculpture,  and  Drawings  Col- 
lected by  Yale  Alumni.  Fran  says,  "Bringing 
in  and  returning  the  265  works  of  art  from  75 
lenders  was  quite  a job.”  Her  address  is:  26 
Edgewood  Avc.,  New  Haven  11,  Conn. 

Eugene  Geiser  received  his  master’s  in  busi- 
ness administration  from  New  York  University 
in  June  and  is  now  working  as  an  accountant 
for  Main  and  Company,  a public  accounting  firm. 

1946 

Lionel  A.  Arnold,  t.m,  professor  of  philosophy 
and  religion  and  college  pastor  at  LeMoyne  Col- 
lege, has  been  granted  a year’s  leave  to  study 
for  a doctorate  in  theology  and  literature  at 
Drew  University.  Arnold  lias  been  at  LeMoyne 
for  13  years. 

Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Fraser  (Mary  Barber)  writes, 
“My  husband  died  last  winter,  and  my  daughter 
Betsy,  who  is  now  twelve,  and  I are  living  in 
Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  I am  a kindergarten 
teacher.”  Their  address  is  155  Aviation  Road. 

Herbert  M.  Krauss,  m,  administrator  of  the 
Latrobe,  Pa.,  hospital,  was  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal speakers  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association  in  San  Francisco  in  Au- 
gust. He  has  been  at  Latrobe  since  1955,  going 
there  from  Iowa  where  he  was  president  of  the 
Iowa  Hospital  Association. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Lester  (Catherine  Dykeman)  re- 
ported in  June:  “We  moved  back  into  our  own 
home  after  Jon  finished  his  power  systems  en- 
gineering course  in  Schenectady  in  April.  We 
took  Little  Jon  with  us  afterward  for  a vacation 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Williamsburg,  and  west- 
ern Virginia  caverns.” 

1947 

John  F.  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mary 
Meikle  were  married  on  August  20,  in  Rockford, 
111.  Bennett  is  chairman  of  the  English  depart- 
ment at  Rockford  College.  Mrs.  Bennett  is  an 
alumna  of  Carleton  College  and  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. They  are  living  at  542  Seminary  St.,  in 
Rockford. 

In  the  summer,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  of  Tryon, 
N.  C.,  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John 
S.  Bradshaw  to  the  medical  staff.  He  has  begun 
association  with  Drs.  Will  R.  and  Marian  K. 
Bosen  in  the  practice  of  surgery  in  that  city. 
The  doctors  will  practice  under  the  name  of 
Tryon  Medical  Association.  Bradshaw  was  an 
army  medical  officer  in  Korea  and  was  awarded 


the  Bronze  Star  and  Medical  Combat  Medal.  He 
is  doing  special  research  in  the  field  of  surgery 
and  metabolism  and  articles  by  him  on  this  work 
have  appeared  in  national  medical  journals. 

Mrs.  Felix  W.  Guthrie  (Margaret  Liechty) 
writes,  "We  have  moved  to  Fort  Wayne  where 
my  husband  has  a position  with  the  Magnavox 
Co.  We  have  two  children,  Susan,  3,  and  Bar 
bara,  1,  who  keep  me  busy.”  Margaret  would 
like  to  hear  from  Oberlin  friends  in  her  area. 
Her  address  is  2905  Alexander  St.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Mrs.  Grant  Snyder  (Artha  Jean  Burington) 
wrote  us  in  August  : "The  U.  S.  Air  Force  trans- 
ferred Grant  to  duty  at  Kirknewton  RAF  Sta- 
tion (a  NATO  station)  in  Scotland.  We  arrived 
March  1.  Now  that  the  weather  is  warmer  and 
we  have  a place  to  live  in  Edinburgh,  we  are 
quite  well  satisfied.  We  miss  Washington’s  sum- 
mer heat.  Since  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
an  American  wife  to  find  work  here  and  wages 
are  far  below  American  wages,  I have  decided  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
three  years  we  are  here.  While  I worked  for 
the  AEC  in  its  office  of  operations  analysis  and 
forecasting  T wrote  a report.  ‘Methods  of  Cal- 
culating U-235  Outputs  and  Charges  by  Use  of 
Ideal  Cascade  Theory.’  now  published.” 

1948 

Jean  Mould  writes  : “This  year  T am  on  fur- 
lough from  Taiwan.  Until  spring  my  address  is 
301  Knickerbocker  Road.  Tenafly,  N.  J.  I’ll  be 
returning  to  Taiwan  in  the  spring  under  the 
China  Inland  Mission.” 

Martha  Russell  has  returned  to  Acadia  Uni- 
versity, Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  where  she  taught 
from  1952-56,  and  is  again  teaching  piano  there. 
She  has  spent  the  last  two  years  at  home  in 
Cleveland,  helping  with  family  duties. 

Frank  Scocozza  has  been  appointed  concert - 
master  of  the  New  Jersey  Symphony.  He  is 
also  director  of  instrumental  music  at  Weequahic 
High  School  in  Newark  and  of  the  Newark  Sym- 
phony Summer  Concerts.  Frank  studied  with 
Koussevitsky  and  Bernstein  and  has  played  with 
the  RCA  Recording  Orchestra,  the  Little  Or- 
chestra Society,  the  Reginald  Kell  Chamber 
Players,  the  Madison  Chamber  Society  in  New- 
ark, and  the  New  Jersey  Symphony. 

A new  address  for  Barbara  James  Stonestrom 
— R.  D.  1,  Lehighton.  Pa.  “My  husband  was 
transferred  to  the  Tamaqua  plant  of  the  Atlas 
Powder  Co.  He  is  manager  of  the  Reynolds 
Ordnance  Section.  We  lived  in  this  area  seven 
years  ago.”  The  Stonestrom  children  are  Peter, 
going  on  10,  and  David,  going  on  7. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  S.  Tachau  (Mary  Bon- 
steel)  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  accompanied  by  their 
three  children,  Katherine,  10,  Susan,  6^2,  and 
David.  5.  were  in  Oberlin  in  August.  Eric  at- 
tended an  insurance  conference  held  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

Randall  H.  Travis  received  the  B.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1947  and  his 
M.D.  from  Western  Reserve  University  in  1952. 
This  year  he  has  been  promoted  to  senior  in- 
structor in  medicine  and  physiology  at  WRU, 
where  he  is  also  an  “established  investigator  of 
the  American  Heart  Association,”  which  is  “a 
real  honor  and  recognition.”  according  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Western  Reserve  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  Pauline  Dunn,  ’29. 

David  W.  Varley  went  to  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  this  year  where  he  is  chairman  of 
the  sociology  department.  With  him  are  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Vail  Varley,  and  daughter  Pamela,  go- 
ing on  three. 

Jeanne  Audrey  White  received  the  master  of 
library  science  degree  from  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  in  June. 

1949 

Mrs.  Dale  L.  Race  (Mary  Lou  Jones)  became 
director  of  children’s  choirs  at  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Elyria  in  September.  She  had 
taught  public  school  music  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Texas  until  1953  when  her  husband  com 
pleted  his  army  service  and  returned  to  Elyria 
to  establish  his  dental  practice  in  his  home  town. 

Mary  Lou  is  also  in  charge  of  music  classes 
for  mentally  retarded  children  conducted  by  the 
Lorain  County  Child  Welfare  Board.  She  and 
her  husband  are  the  parents  of  four  children. 

1950 

William  C.  Bartholomay  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Lake  Forest  College  in  Sep- 


George  Bent,  ’20,  Kenilworth,  111.  left,  with  Mr.  ’ll,  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Tear  (Marie  Soller,  T3),  of  Youngstown,  O.,  at  Wilder  Hall  for  the 
Class  and  Club  Presidents'  Council  meetings. 
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tcrnbcr.  Bartholomay,  a life  member  of  the  $1,- 
000,000  Round  Table  of  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters,  is  a partner  with  his 
brother  in  a general  insurance  brokerage  busi- 
ness, associated  with  the  Chicago  firm  of  Bar- 
tholomay and  Clarkson.  After  his  three  years  at 
Oberlin  he  received  an  A.B.  in  business  admin 
istration  from  Lake  Forest  College  and  has  done 
graduate  work  in  the  Northwestern  School  of 
Commerce. 

Seymour  R.  Bass  has  been  reassigned  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University  to  Otis  Air  Force 
Base  in  Cape  Cod.  He  would  like  to  sec  or  hear 
from  any  Oberlin  friends  in  the  Cape  Cod  or 
Boston  area.  His  address  is:  Capt.  S.  R.  Bass, 
5331  Tinker  St..  Otis  AFB,  Mass. 

John  S.  Carhart  is  assistant  director  of  admis- 
sions at  Bucknell  University.  He  was  assistant 
dean  of  men  there.  1955-59,  then  had  a leave  of 
absence  to  study  for  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fishel,  Jr.  (Patricia 
Lewis),  have  moved  to  617  West  End  Ave.,  Apt. 
2B.  New  York  City.  Pat  and  Dick  were  mar- 
ried in  Christ  Church,  Oberlin.  Ohio,  on  April 
23.  Dick  studied  at  the  University  of  Zurich 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina. He  is  Promotion  Manager  of  Erwin 
Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & Ryan,  Advertising  Agency. 
Pat  is  Executive  Assistant  of  Television  Infor- 
mation. 

Among  new  appointees  to  the  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity Institute  of  Microbiology  this  fall  were  two 
visiting  investigators  in  microbiology.  One  of 
these  was  Dr.  Nancy  Nichols  (Mrs.  Samuel) 
Gerber.  Nancy’s  degrees  since  Oberlin  are  from 
Columbia  University  and  Rutgers.  An  organic 
research  chemist  at  Nopco  Company  in  Harrison, 
N.  J.,  for  the  past  two  years,  she  has  also  been 
research  associate  and  research  assistant  at  the 
Rutgers  School  of  Chemistry  and  a teaching  and 
research  assistant  at  Columbia.  She  is  a member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  and  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

Richard  L.  Sutch  wrote  in  September,  “As 
we  begin  the  new  school  term,  three  of  the  eleven 
music  staff  of  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  are  Oberlin 
graduates.  They  are  Richard  Sutch,  director  of 
music;  Jay  Zorn,  ’53,  instrumental  instructor; 
and  Margaret  Sandahl,  ’60,  music  consultant.’’ 

Jon  Swan  is  one  of  three  poets  introduced  in 
a new  volume,  John  Hall  Wheelock’s  Poets  of 
Today  VII,  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons  on  Sept.  16. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  S.  Thomas  (Carol  Mor- 
ris, ’51)  announce  the  birth  of  a daughter,  Gay 
R chardson,  on  August  4.  1960,  in  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Other  children  in  the  family  are  Lindsey,  6,  Dan- 
iel, 4^2,  and  Lauren,  3.  The  Thomas  address  is 
913  High  St.,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

1951 

Mrs.  Herbert  C.  McMurty  (Barbara  Hughes) 
has  moved  to  Bellevue,  Wash.,  from  Vashon 
Island.  Her  husband  is  the  first  priest  of  the 
newly-formed  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion anl  also  vicar  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Newport. 
Barbara  teaches  piano,  organ,  fine  arts,  and  choir 
two  days  weekly  at  the  Annie  Wright  Seminary 
in  Tacoma.  Their  almost-three-year-old  Sarah 
Kathleen  “entertains  me  the  rest  of  the  time,” 
Barbara  says.  They  spent  seven  weeks  last  sum- 
mer, touring  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  the 
British  Isles. 

In  September  the  Ivan  Pascal  family  moved 
to  1611  Shadybrook  Drive,  Greenmeadow,  Wil- 
mington 3,  Del.  Jeanne  Steffler,  ’52,  Pascal 
wrote,  “We’re  fine  — also  Barbara  and  George 
— four  and  one  respectively.  Ivan  is  still  with 
Du  Pont  and  I am  still  a part-time  piano 
teacher.” 

Edward  W.  Richards  is  an  instructor  in  his- 
tory at  Temple  University.  He  wants  to  get  in 
touch  with  Oberlin  people  in  Philadelphia.  His 
address  is  2805  Queen  Lane,  Philadelphia  29. 

William  J.  Robinson,  Jr.  has  been  elected  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Robinson  Insur- 
ance Agency  iti  Erie,  Pa. 

An  article  in  Control  Engineering,  September 
issue,  tells  of  the  work  of  Douglas  T.  Ross  who 
is  “designing  languages  that  allow  man  and  ma- 
chines to  communicate  with  each  other.”  His 
first  dramatic  success,  according  to  the  article, 
was  APT,  “a  technique  for  making  a manufac- 
turing tool  produce  what  you  want  from  a gen- 
eral or  verbal  description.  With  a computer, 
APT  converts  symbolic  language  into  a form  a 
machine  tool  can  use.”  He  is  doing  his  work 


1960  APPOINTMENT  CALENDAR 
The  College  appointment  calendar, 
filled  with  beautiful  campus  scenes,  is 
now  ready  for  distribution. 

Orders  will  be  filled  immediately.  Mail 
your  check  or  money  order,  payable  to 
Oberlin  College,  for  $1.15  (includes  tax 
and  mailing)  to  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


at  M.T.T.  where  he  joined  the  staff  as  a teaching 
assistant  in  mathematics  in  1952. 

Ward  Williamson  reported  in  July  that  he  was 
working  full  time  on  his  doctorate  in  dramatic 
arts  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Prior  to 
last  year  he  taught  for  three  years  at  the  Hart- 
ford Branch  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  and 
also  managed  a summer  stock  company  in  Ver- 
mont for  which  Sandra  was  the  set  designer. 

1952 

When  the  Air  Force  Band  appeared  in  concert 
in  the  Lakewood,  Ohio,  Civic  Auditorium  in 
September,  Donald  L.  Boothman  was  narrator 
for  the  show.  He  is  a specialist  second  class. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  September 
2,  1960,  had  a piece  about  Robert  Brownlee. 
“Since  he  won  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  Young  Artist  Award  last  year,”  it  said, 
"he  has  been  delighting  audiences  with  his  play- 
ing.” Fie  appeared  with  the  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestra in  July  this  year,  twice  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  and  once  on  the  Charles  River 
Esplanade.  He  has  concertized  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Brownlee  is  teaching  piano  at 
the  University  of  Houston,  Texas.  His  wife  is 
also  an  accomplished  pianist  and  they  have  per- 
formed several  duo-piano  numbers.  They  have 
a daughter,  6,  and  a son,  4. 

Helene  Ragner  and  Garabed  Gulbenkian  were 
married  in  New  York  City  on  August  5,  1960. 

Mrs.  Sally  Hammond  Trope  and  William 
Holmes  Honan  were  married  in  August  at  the 
Fifteenth  Street  Meeting  House  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  New  York  City.  The 
bride  is  a reporter  on  the  New  York  Post.  Bill, 
formerly  editor  of  The  Villager,  New  York 
weekly  newspaper,  is  now  a member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  New  Yorker. 

William  M.  McIntosh  is  a member  of  the 
French  department  at  Williston  Academy,  East- 
hampton,  Mass.  Bill  has  an  M.A.  in  philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  an  M.A.  in 
French  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  At  one 
time  he  taught  English  and  American  civiliza- 
tion to  French  students  in  Orleans,  France. 
While  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Illinois  he 
was  also  teaching  assistant.  He  went  to  Willis- 
ton from  Urbana,  111.,  where  he  was  in  the  for- 
eign language  department  of  East  High  School. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Arnold  “Arnie”  Meardon 
were  group  leaders  to  France  for  the  1960  sum- 
mer program  of  the  Experiment  in  International 
Living.  Meardon  is  minister  of  the  Melrose, 
Mass.,  Unitarian  Church.  Mrs.  Meardon  teaches 
French  to  fifth  grade  classes  in  the  Melrose 
Public  School  system. 

Richard  A.  Miller  is  an  instructor  in  economics 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  He 
was  appointed  in  the  late  summer.  He  was  for- 
merly assistant  instructor  in  economics  at  Yale. 

A1  Morris  wrote  in  September,  “I  switched  to 
position  in  electric  typewriter  sales  with  IBM  . . . 
Also  am  pleased  to  announce  the  addition  of 
Kimberly  Colleen  Morris  to  our  family,  as  of 
August  30.  Will  call  her  Kim.  The  Morris  ad- 
dress is  9600  Conchas  Court,  NE,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex. 

Patricia  “Pat"  McGraw  Nofzinger  reports 
that  they  have  moved  to  Danville,  111.,  where  her 
husband  is  an  instrumental  music  consultant  in 
the  elementary  grades  of  the  public  schools.  They 
have  a son,  Lon  Michael,  who  was  a year  old  in 
July.  Their  address  is  2802  E.  Williams,  Dan- 
ville. 

Norbert  Rapoza  got  his  Ph.D.  in  June  from 
Ohio  State  University.  He  is  presently  engaged 
as  a research  associate  in  the  school  of  medicine 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  is  working 
on  enteric  viruses  of  simian  origin. 

William  F.  Unsoeld,  t,  Oregon  State  College 
professor,  was  to  be  a member  of  the  American 
Pakistan  Karakorem  expedition,  attempting  to 
scale  Mashcrbrum,  a 25,660  foot  peak  in  the 


Himalayas  last  summer.  lie  was  to  leave  the 
campus  in  May  to  join  the  climbing  party.  This 
much  we  learned  from  a piece  in  the  Portland. 
Ore..  Oregonian  in  April. 

1953 

Joanna  Ball  is  teaching  general  music  in  the 
public  schools  of  West  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  a Buffalo 
suburb,  and  also  teaching  private  piano  lessons 
at  the  Buffalo  Community  Music  School.  Her 
address  is  400  Shirley  Ave.,  Buffalo  15. 

In  July  Robert  A.  Clark  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Planning  Department. 
His  work  is  primarily  on  the  research  end  of 
planning  — population  forecasts,  economic  stud- 
ies. and  land  use  inventories.  He  is  also  doing 
some  zoning  ordinance  revisions.  This  depart- 
ment pioneered  in  the  development  of  “green 
belt”  (exclusive  agricultural)  zoning,  but  the 
valley  is  fast  becoming  totally  urbanized,  Bob 
says. 

Permela  Birdsell  DeSpain  writes,  “Our  second 
child,  first  daughter,  was  born  Sept.  10,  in 
Wenatchee  where  my  husband  has  just  started 
work  doing  psychological  testing  for  the  special 
education  department  of  the  public  schools.  We- 
natchee is  the  center  of  the  nation’s  apple  in- 
dustry and  a good  place  to  live.”  The  DeSpains’ 
address  is  15  No.  Delaware,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Richard  Gilmartin  (Lillis  Wylie)  reports 
that  her  husband  was  going  into  general  practice 
on  his  own  in  a new  office  in  December  in  Ad- 
rian, Mich.,  adding,  “We  enjoy  life  in  a small 
town.  Our  chief  delights  are  Tommy  and  Jimmy 
at  ages  three  and  two.” 

Katherine  Chapin  Helper  was  born  on  June  8. 
1960,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Helper 
(Diana  Chapin).  Brother  Stephen  was  3 last 
March.  The  Helpers  had  a busy  summer  wel- 
coming or  parting  from  classmates:  John  and 
Nancy  Rowland  Coe,  the  DeSpains  (Lee  Bird- 
sell),  who  moved  to  the  wilds  of  Montana  and 
Washington  respectively,  the  Dave,  ’51,  Bower- 
mans  who  returned  after  a year  in  California, 
and  Charles  DeHeart,  who  stopped  by  with  one 
of  his  piano  students  who  had  just  won  a Met- 
ropolitan Opera  prize  at  Central  City.  In  August 
the  Helpers  went  to  Wyoming  to  visit  the  Jim 
Goodwins  (Bettie  Smedley).  In  mid-September 
the  Bob  Hornbergers  (Anne  Lyman)  visited  in 
Denver.  Diana  says,  “When  people  ask  what 
Oberlin  prepared  me  for,  I guess  the  answer  is 
‘having  company.’  If  you’re  heading  west,  do 
stop  by.”  The  address  is  1925  S.  Columbine, 
Denver  10. 

From  Glenn  and  Connie  Rogers  Koenig: 
“During  the  summer  we  moved  to  our  new  home 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Glenn  has  a U.S.  Public 
Health  Research  Fellowship  to  work  in  the  in- 
fectious disease  division  of  the  department  of 
medicine  and  is  also  an  instructor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  at  Vanderbilt  University.” 
Connie  continues  teaching  elementary  physical 
education  and  swimming  at  the  Peabody  Demon- 
stration School  of  the  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers.  Their  address  is  4503  Beacon  Drive, 
Nashville  12,  Tenn. 

The  Pakistan  Times,  Karachi,  reports  recitals 
given  by  Thomas  Manshardt  at  the  college  of 
home  and  social  sciences  of  the  Government  Col- 
lege, Lahore.  The  following  week  he  gave  a 
concert  at  Edwards  College  in  Peshawar  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Abasin  Arts  Society,  and 
later  another  at  Gordon  College  in  Rawalpindi. 
The  news  story,  a U.S.I.S.  release,  said  he  had 
“won  critical  acclaim  in  tours  of  England,  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  and  India.” 

In  September  Robert  “Bob”  H.  Palmer  wrote 
as  follows:  “I  am  writing  to  inform  you  of  my 
engagement  to  Miss  Jessie  Kindel  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids. We  plan  to  be  married  on  October  15.  I 
will  continue  in  my  third  year  of  residency  in 
internal  medicine  at  the  University  of  Chicago.” 
His  address  when  he  wrote  was  1320  East  58th 
St.,  Chicago  37. 

Joyce  Olson  and  David  Robert  Ransome  of 
Suffolk,  England,  were  married  on  August  13 
in  La  Grange,  111.  Music  was  given  by  Herbert 
L.  White.  The  Ransomes  live  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  where  the  bridegroom  is  teaching  at  Moses 
Brown  School.  He  is  an  Oxford  graduate.  Joyce 
has  her  M.A.  from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  and  has  been  working  for  her  Ph.D. 

Elaine  Lee  Richey  is  assistant  concertmastcr 
of  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Symphony  which  gave 
its  first  concert  of  the  season  on  October  3 in 
Ovens  Auditorium.  Elaine  and  her  husband, 
David,  *51,  are  at  Davidson  College  where  lie 
is  on  the  music  faculty. 
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Mrs.  Robert  Crawford  (Dorothy  Raymond,  ’25),  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.,  Mrs.  Oliver  Johnston 
(Louise  Poole,  ’26),  New  York  City,  and  Austin  Ward,  ’27  of  Cleveland,  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Class  and  Club  Presidents. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Steiner  flew  to  Paris 
last  August  for  a month’s  vacation  on  the 
continent.  Bruce’s  wife,  the  former  Ruth  Pet- 
tit, is  a graduate  of  Wellesley  College  and 
holds  a Masters  Degree  in  musicology  from 
the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley.  Ruth 
is  working  in  the  Records  Division  of  the 
Music  Department  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, where  Bruce  is  a research  assistant  in  the 
department  of  physics.  Their  new  address  is 
1209  Madison  Park,  Chicago  15,  111. 

The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Strom  began  the  ministry 
of  a new  Presbyterian  Church  in  Franklin  Lakes, 
N.  J.,  in  September.  He  received  the  B.D. 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1957  and 
was  ordained  that  year.  The  new  church  meets 
in  the  Ramapo  Regional  High  School  and  has 
held  Sunday  services  since  March,  with  a guest 
minister  each  week.  One  feature  of  the  service 
introduced  by  Strom  is  a half-hour  period  of 
discussion  integrated  with  the  sermon  topic,  fol- 
lowing the  benediction.  Strom  and  his  wife, 
Barbara  Griffin  Strom,  have  three  children,  Eliz- 
abeth Anne,  5.  Rebecca  Lynn,  3,  and  Cynthia 
Lee,  1.  The  family  is  living  in  the  temporary 
manse  on  Sioux  Ave.  in  Oakland,  N.  J. 

1954 

Janet  Vera  Barrell  of  London,  England,  and 
Fred  Bunker  Davis  were  married  at  the  Friends’ 
Meeting  House  in  New  York  City  on  August  27. 
They  sailed  for  England  on  September  9,  where 
Janet’s  father  gave  a reception  in  their  honor  on 
September  24.  Janet  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bristol.  Last  year  she  attended  Bryn 
Mawr  College  as  an  English-Speaking  Union 
fellow.  Fred  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  P.  Ernest  Davis 
(Edith  Bunker,  ’22). 

"My  big  news,”  writes  Jane  DuBois  "is  that  1 
recently  became  engaged  to  Michael  Voichick, 
57,  who  is  currently  working  for  his  doctorate 
in  mathematics  at  Brown  University.  We  plan 
to  be  married  in  December.  Our  new  address 
will  be  10  Barnes  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  I hope 
that  any  Oberlinians  traveling  through  Provi- 
dence will  stop  by  to  see  us.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gregg  (Mary  Ellen 

Pepper  ’ Brown)  have  been  accepted  for  mis- 
sionary service  with  the  Methodish  Church.  In 
September  they  were  to  go  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
to  attend  Scarritt  College  and  begin  language 
studies  in  connection  with  their  future  work. 
A ext  summer  they  will  return  to  Riverside, 
Lallf>  prior  to  departure  for  a location  in  Eur- 
ope, probably  Belgium,  where  they  will  under- 
take further  study.  At  present  they  expect  to 
be  stationed  in  Africa.  They  have  a ten-month- 
old  daughter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Lake  (Shirley  Sea- 


man) spent  the  summer  touring  Norway,  Den- 
mark, southern  France  in  their  new  Volvo.  Sep- 
tember 1 found  them  in  Madison,  Wis.,  "work- 
ing.” Shirley  did  not  send  more  details. 

Clark  Olsen  and  Ludmila  Stefutkina  were  mar- 
ried in  Moscow  in  January.  Receiving  her  per- 
mit to  leave  Soviet  Russia,  Ludmila  arrived  in 
the  U.S.  in  May.  They  met  in  Moscow  in  the 
summer  of  1959,  during  the  latest  of  Clark’s 
three  trips  to  Russia.  Clark  is  minister  of  the 
Westboro,  Mass.,  First  Unitarian  Church. 

Mary  Grayson  Houck  and  Albert  Theodore 
Yuhasz,  Jr.,  were  married  on  September  3,  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Reading,  Pa. 
They  are  living  in  Denver. 

1955 

In  September  Leslie  Adams  was  admitted  to 
the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  as  a composition 
major  studying  with  Vittorio  Giannini.  He  has 
also  become  a member  of  the  Composers  Group 
of  New  York,  and  one  of  his  compositions  was 
included  in  their  initial  concert  on  November  15 
in  New  York  City. 

Donald  Grant  Burr  and  Diane  Louise  Bor- 
deaux were  married  on  September  24.  Don  is 
associated  with  Marsh  & McLennan  in  Chicago. 

Willard  Cobb  is  a teaching  fellow  at  Boston 
University  and  is  working  on  his  doctorate  in 
music.  He  has  three  voice  classes  and  is  direct- 
ing the  chorus.  His  address  is  681  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  Boston  18,  Mass. 

Richard  "Dick"  and  Jane  Upper  Hankins 
are  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  where  Dick  teaches 
full-time  in  the  English  department  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  Their  address  is  SI  Kingwood 
St. 

L.  James  Newman  reported  in  September:  "I 
recently  married  Judith  Kurscli  of  New  York 
City.  We  have  a handsome  Victorian  apartment 
which  we  are  in  the  process  of  furnishing.  I 
have  been  operating  an  avant-garde  art  gallery, 
DILEXI,  for  two  and  a half  years  here  in  San 
Francisco.  Results  have  been  very  encouraging." 
The  Newman  address  is  2775  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

"If  any  Oberlin  friends  are  headed  south  on 
U.S.  11,  we’d  be  delighted  to  see  them,"  writes 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Rosen  (Dorah  "Dody”  Sterne). 
A son  Allan  Hayden  was  born  September  26. 
Their  address  is  6825  Westland  Drive,  Knoxville 
19,  Tenn. 

The  appointment  of  Richard  J.  Ross  as  a 
group  leader  at  the  Whiting  research  laboratory 
was  announced  in  August  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana.  In  this  position  he  is  in 
charge  of  evaluating  plastics  derived  from  pe- 
troleum products. 


Robert  M.  Steinberg,  got  his  master’s  in  sci- 
ence at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  September  and  began  to  work  as  economist 
in  the  division  of  research  and  statistics  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  His  address  is  Apt.  304,  2009  North 
Daniel  St.,  Arlington  1,  Va. 

Charles  C.  Titus  received  his  M.D.  degree 
from  Western  Reserve  University  in  June  and 
in  July  began  his  internship  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  Hospital  in  Charlottesville. 

"After  a delightful  summer  travelling  in  Eur- 
ope,” writes  Jon  R.  Weinberg,  "I  have  settled 
down  to  a new  job.  I am  the  clinical  psycholo- 
gist for  the  Rochester-Olmstead  County  Mental 
Health  Center.  My  new  address  is  524  2nd  St., 
N.W.,  Rochester,  Minn.” 

1956 

Tn  the  summer  Dora  Ah  Chan  gave  a piano 
recital  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  Music  Build- 
ing. She  taught  during  the  summer  at  the  Pa- 
lama  Settlement  and  was  to  be  at  Punahou 
Music  School  this  year. 

Becky  Sue  Roscoe  and  Andre  Francis  Clewell 
were  married  in  September  in  Albion,  Ind. 
Andre  is  studying  for  his  doctorate  in  botany  at 
Indiana  University. 

Joan  Waldron  Wiggin,  ’58  and  Charles  Tay- 
lor Coffman  were  married  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
in  September. 

Mary  L.  Greenhoe  is  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Donna  Samuel  Hussain  sends  a new  address  : 
S67  Riley  Drive,  Albany,  Calif.  Her  husband, 
Pascha,  is  nearing  his  orals  in  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Califor 
nia  business  school.  Donna  continues  to  teach 
fifth  grade,  “which  I quite  enjoy”  she  says. 

Richard  Damerau  Johnson  received  the  degree 
of  master  of  science  in  chemistry  at  the  June 
graduation  exercises  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Lawrence  N.  Jones,  t,  has  been  named  dean 
of  chapel  at  Fisk  LTniversity  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  has  been  administrative  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  for  Campus  Ministry  of 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  has  also  served  as  a minister  in  an 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  in  West 
Salem,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Nadeau  (Ann  Brain- 
erd)  are  in  Clinton,  111.,  where  he  is  teaching 
piano  at  The  Fine  Arts  Center.  Ann,  also  a pian- 
ist, with  Mus.M.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  performs  with  her  husband  in  a duo 
piano  team. 

Anne  Dinsmore  Phillips  has  completed  a new 
album.  She  reports,  “This  one  is  an  album  of 
traditional  Christmas  Carols  which  I arranged 
with  a contemporary  flavor  for  a cappella  choir. 
The  title  is  Noel  Noel  by  the  Anne  Phillips 
Choir  and  is  on  the  Stereocraft  label  (a  part  of 
Bell  Records).”  (See  the  May  1960  Alumni 
Magazine  for  story  of  Anne’s  first  album.) 

She  herself  does  not  sing  in  the  new  album, 
but  all  the  high  soprano  work  is  done  by  another 
Oberlin  graduate,  Beverly  Hunzicker,  ’50,  Nor- 
ris. Anne  adds,  “She  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  sopranos  in  the  recording  business.” 

All  the  arrangements  are  being  published  for 
school  and  professional  use  by  Ardmore  Music 
Company. 

Adoree  Quero  received  her  M.D.  from  the 
State  University  of  New  York  Downstate  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Brooklyn  in  June  and  is  taking  her 
internship  training  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in 
New  York  City. 

Frederick  John  Seil  was  graduated  in  June 
from  the  Stanford  University  Medical  School, 
where  he  majored  in  neurology. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  II.  Shaifer  III  (Kathryn 
“Kathy”  Gloeckner)  announce  the  birth  of 
Stephen  Carpenter  Shaifer  on  September  1,  1960. 
Their  home  is  at  6803  Ember  St.,  Philadelphia 
19,  Pa. 

Here  is  some  news  from  Mrs.  Ralph  Stuart 
Smith  (Ann  Carol  Scheaffer)  that  has  waited 
since  April  for  reporting : “Ralph  and  I have 
been  in  Erie  since  Tune  1959  when  he  was  as- 
signed as  the  regional  group  manager  for  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Insurance  Co.  In  September 
(1959)  I was  employed  as  a teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  speech  correctionist  in  a special  class  in  the 
Erie  public  school  system.  It  was  stimulating 
and  challenging  work.  We  would  love  to  see 
any  Obie  visitors.” 
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1897 

DUDLEY  — - Harlan  Dudley,  retired  physician, 
died  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  on  March  28,  I960,  just 
a day  before  his  89th  birthday.  Born  in  Henri- 
etta. Ohio,  in  1871,  he  followed  his  Obcrlin 
graduation  with  the  M.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Medical  School  and  study  in  roent- 
genology at  Cornell.  He  was  on  the  staff  ot 
Berea  College,  Kentucky,  until  1927  when  he 
entered  private  practice  in  Wellington,  Ohio, 
and  continued  until  1946,  when  he  retired  be- 
cause of  failing  eyesight.  In  1907  he  married 
Lulu  Mav  Porter  who  was  an  Obcrlin  student, 
1900-05.  She  died  in  1956. 

In  1914  Dr.  Dudley  served  as  enlisting  medi- 
cal officer  in  the  Army.  He  had  several  terms 
as  public  health  officer  for  the  Lorain  County 
Board  of  Health.  Dr.  Dudley  was  a Mason  and 
a member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

lie  is  survived  by  his  son,  Allen,  with  whom 
he  made  his  home. 

Among  his  Oberlin  relatives  were  two  sisters: 
Clara  Dudley  Barnard,  ’98,  and  Ella  Dudley 
Walker,  ’87 ; three  brothers,  Stowell,  ’93,  Arthur, 
1874-76,  and  Carl  Id.,  1899-1902. 

1898 

LEROY  — Mrs.  Albert  E.  LeRoy  (Rhoda  Al- 
mira Clarke)  died  in  Bradenton,  Florida,  on 
July  7,  1959,  after  a long  illness.  She  was  85 
years  old.  Born  in  Cherokee,  Iowa,  December 
3,  1873,  she  married  Albert  LeRoy  (see  class  of 
1901)  and  served  with  him  as  a missionary  in 
South  Africa  and  as  co-superintendent  of  the 
Walker  Home. 

Her  husband  survived  her  by  only  nine 
months. 

1899 

DAVIS  — J(ohn)  Merle  Davis  died  in  Palo 
Alto,  California,  March  15.  1960,  at  the  age  of 
85.  He  was  born  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1875,  of  missionary  parents.  In  1903  he 
was  married  to  Valborg  Johnson  Vea,  ’00.  He 
received  an  A.M.  from  Oberlin  in  1908  and  the 
honorary  L.H.D.  in  1949.  His  B.D.  came  from 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He  studied 
also  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen,  Leipsic, 
and  Munich,  in  Germany. 

He  served  as  a teacher  and  did  YMCA  work 
in  Japan,  was  director  of  the  international  survey 
of  race  relations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America,  general  secretary  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  in  Honolulu,  and  director  of 
the  department  of  social  and  industrial  research. 
International  Missionary  Council. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a brother  of  Clara  Davis 
Bridgeman,  ’93,  and  Genevieve  Davis  Olds,  ’97, 
and  a half  brother  of  Jerome  Davis,  '13. 

Among  his  survivors  are  his  wife,  a son,  Jer- 
ome Davis,  ’28,  of  Yokohama,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Robert  Watson,  Mrs.  John  Eagen, 
and  Mrs.  Sherman  Watkins. 

FETTE  — Franklin  Charles  Fette  died  in  Palo 
Alto,  California,  on  June  27,  1959,  at  the  age  of 
82.  His  wife,  the  former  Helen  Campbell,  a 
graduate  of  Vassar  College,  died  in  1956.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  from  Oberlin.  Mr.  Fette  re- 
ceived the  B.P.E.  from  Springfield  College  in 
1910,  the  A.M.  from  Columbia  University  in 
1912,  and  did  graduate  study  in  public  health  at 
M.I.T.  He  taught  in  the  field  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  hygiene  and  served  as  athletic  coach. 
He  taught  English  in  Peking,  China,  1921-24. 
and  was.  1924-41.  managing  director  of  Fette 
Rug  Company  Federal,  Inc.  in  Peking. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Franklin  Russell 
Fett6. 

1901 

LcROY  — Albert  E.  LeRoy  died  on  April  4, 
1960,  in  Bradenton,  Florida.  He  would  have 
been  87  years  old  on  April  28.  In  May  1901  he 
married  Rhoda  Clarke,  who  died  in  July  1959. 
Mr.  LeRoy  received  his  A.B.  from  Wabash  Col- 
lege before  coming  to  Oberlin  for  his  B.D.  In 
1920  Oberlin  conferred  on  him  an  honorary  A.M. 
and  in  1930  Wabash  gave  him  the  honorary 
L.H.D.  He  was  a missionary  under  the  Ameri- 
can Board  from  1901  to  1926,  serving  as  prin- 
cipal of  Amanzimtoti  Institute,  later  called  Adam 
College,  in  Natal,  South  Africa.  In  the  years 


1926-35  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Walker 
Missionary  Home  in  Auburndale.  Massachusetts. 
Retiring  in  1936  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  Brad- 
enton. Florida. 

Survivors  are  son,  Gaylord.  ’30.  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  Temple  University;  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Allyn  Waterman  (Anna,  ’25)  of  Wil 
liamstown,  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Funkhouser  (Mary,  ’27)  of  Cleveland;  six 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren.  His 
eldest  daughter,  Ethel  May.  ’22,  died  on  the 
mission  field  in  India  in  1932. 

WHITE  — Clarence  Cameron  White  died  in 
New  York  City  on  June  30,  1960.  at  the  age  of 
79.  He  was  born  in  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  the 
son  of  James  W.  White,  x’73,  and  Sarah  Scott 
White,  ’76.  He  was  married  in  1905  to  the  for- 
mer Beatrice  Warrick  who  died  in  1942. 

Mr.  White  was  one  of  Oberlin’s  early  pioneers 
of  music  composition.  In  1903  he  taught  at  Bos- 
ton’s Washington  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
in  1924  became  head  of  the  music  department  at 
State  College,  West  Virginia,  where  he  taught 
violin. 

In  1932  he  was  awarded  the  David  Bistham 
Medal  for  the  best  operatic  work  by  an  Ameri- 
can for  his  Ouanga,  an  opera  based  on  Hessian 
subject  matter.  Ouanga  was  given  in  concert 
form  at  the  Metropolitan  in  1956  and  has  since 
been  published.  In  1954  he  received  the  Ben- 
jamin Award  for  his  composition.  Elegy,  which 
was  played  by  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic 
orchestra.  He  also  composed  a cantata.  Herit- 
age. which  has  attained  considerable  note.  His 
published  music  ranges  through  works  for  violin 
and  pianoforte,  band  and  choral  and  solo  works, 
Negro  spirituals,  orchestral  and  organ  music, 
and  opera. 

1903 

LESLIE  — Mrs.  Scott  E.  Leslie  (Katherine 
May  Fairchild)  died  suddenly  at  her  home  in 
Storrs,  Connecticut,  on  December  15,  1959.  She 
was  born  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  on  August 
15,  1881,  the  daughter  of  George  H.,  ’61.  and 
Helen  Viets,  ’66,  Fairchild  and  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  President  James  H.  Fairchild.  She  at- 
tended the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Academies 
before  entering  Oberlin  College  in  1S99.  She 
received  her  A.B.  degree  in  1903  and  in  1904  she 
married  her  Oberlin  classmate,  Stanley  Frost. 

In  1936  she  married  Scott  E.  Leslie.  Mr. 
Leslie  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
1941. 

For  several  years  Mrs.  Leslie  was  a voluntary 
secretary  of  the  Berea.  Kentucky,  Union  Church 
and  the  Detroit,  Michigan,  YWCA.  In  1919 
and  1920  she  attended  Mrs.  Young’s  Secretarial 
School  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  then  be- 
came a private  secretary  and  office  assistant  in 
New  York  City. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Flatbush  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  the 
United  World  Federalists  in  Storrs.  Connecticut. 

Her  immediate  survivors  include  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Wyman  (Barbara  Frost,  ’39)  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Her  daughter  has  written  us  of  her  mother, 
“She  was  a vital  person,  undefeated  by  her  mis- 
fortunes and  infirmities.  She  was  an  inspiration 
to  many  young  people,  even  in  her  later  years. 
She  wasn’t  able  to  be  very  active  during  her  last 
ten  years,  making  numerous  contributions  to 
charitable  organizations  instead,  out  of  her  small 
income.’’ 

1904 

HURD  — Mrs.  E(rnest)  Hamilton  Hurd  (Lora 
A dell  Turner)  died  in  Takoma  Park,  Maryland, 
on  March  24,  1960.  She  was  82  years  old.  Mrs. 
Hurd  was  born  in  North  Springfield,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  August  27,  1877,  and  married  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1910.  Mr.  Hurd  was  a Yale  grad- 
uate, ’04. 

Mrs.  Hurd  served  as  principal  of  high  schools 
in  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  She  was 
head  of  the  English  department  of  the  High 
school  in  Poughkeepsie  and  taught  senior  Eng- 
lish in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  for  33  years.  She 
trained  and  conducted  champion  debating  teams 
for  several  years  and  was  proud  of  the  fact  that 
from  those  teams  came  five  judges  and  a num- 
ber of  practicing  lawyers.  She  was  a church 


member,  superintendent  of  Sabbath  schools, 
teacher  of  Bible  classes,  leader  of  prayer  meet- 
ings, and  organizer  of  the  first  YWCA  branch 
of  high  school  girls  in  Elizabeth.  She  organized 
a lecture  course  at  the  request  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  was  active  in  the  Metropolitan 
Club  of  Oberlin  Women.  She  had  no  children, 
and  her  husband  preceded  her  in  death  by  17 
years. 

RAWDON  — Mrs.  Howard  Lee  Rawdon  (Ra- 
chel Dean  Brightman)  died  in  Bradenton,  Flor- 
ida, on  April  29.  1960,  the  day  before  her  78th 
birthday.  She  was  born  in  Peru.  Huron  County. 
Ohio,  in  1S82.  In  August  1906  she  was  married 
to  Howard  Lee  Rawdon,  a member  of  the  Class 
of  1904.  with  an  A.M.  in  1914,  and  for  some 
years  superintendent  of  the  Oberlin  Public 
Schools. 

Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Rawdon  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Woman’s  Gymnasium,  Alma  College, 
Michigan,  1904-05.  The  following  year  she 
taught  in  the  Oberlin  High  School. 

For  years  Mrs.  Rawdon  ran  the  Hi-O-Hi  Tea 
Room  on  College  Place.  She  finally  sold  it  to 
Oberlin  College  and  took  over  management  of 
the  dining  room  of  the  Oberlin  Inn.  She  and 
her  husband  had  made  their  home  at  Vermilion- 
on-the-Lake  for  the  last  six  years,  and  spent  their 
winters  in  Florida. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband;  two  daugh- 
ters. Helen  of  Cleveland  and  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Bas- 
sett of  North  Pomfret,  Vermont;  and  three 
grandchildren. 

SMITH  — Mrs.  Roy  Leslie  Smith  (Lulu  Lois 
Lewis)  died  on  January  28,  1960.  She  was  80 
years  old.  Born  in  Rockwell  City,  Iowa,  on 
May  1.  1879,  Mrs.  Smith  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin College  in  1904.  On  September  3,  1907,  she 
married  Roy  L.  Smith,  a Protestant  minister. 
They  had  two  children,  Jeannette  Ruth  and  Eu- 
gene Lewis,  both  of  whom  graduated  from  Wil- 
lamette University  in  Salem,  Oregon. 

As  a minister’s  wife  she  lived  in  many  differ- 
ent places,  where  The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith  held 
pastorates. 

Her  survivors  include  her  husband  of  Spartan- 
burg, South  Carolina. 

1905 

CLTFTON  — Mrs.  John  Minton  Clifton  (Nora 
Marie  Toole)  died  in  Spokane,  Washington,  on 
March  24,  1959,  at  the  age  of  76.  Born  in  Chal- 
lis.  Idaho.  October  24,  1883,  she  was  married  in 
June  1908  to  John  Minton  Clifton,  a classmate. 
Their  daughter,  Thula,  attended  Oberlin,  1926- 
28,  and  their  son,  John  M.,  Jr.,  was  on  campus 
1929-30. 

Mrs.  Minton  served  the  Spokane  Alumni  Club 
as  secretary  for  a time. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son  John  and  four  other 
children.  Thula.  Nora  Marie,  Sarah  Evelyn,  and 
Kelly. 

1007 

DELP  — Caroline  Mabel  Delp  died  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  on  January  24,  1960.  Born 
in  Sterling,  Illinois,  September  23,  1881,  she  was 
78  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Her  positions  include  that  of  business  secre- 
tary to  the  Music  Teachers  Association  in  Los 
Angeles,  business  secretary  ot  the  .State  Indus- 
trial Welfare  Commission,  and  clerical  assistant 
to  the  supervisor  of  home  economics  of  the  Los 
Angeles  public  schools. 

Her  sister  writes  that  Caroline  Delp  was  “a 
semi-invalid  all  of  her  adult  years  and  lived  most 
of  those  years  a quiet  home  life,  caring  for  her 
mother,  who  lived  to  be  96  years  of  age.”  This 
sister,  Luella  Delp,  survives  her. 

1909 

DeHAAN  — A (He)  Benjamin  DeHaan  died  in 
Sioux  Citv,  Iowa,  on  March  16.  1960,  at  the  age 
of  76.  1-Ie  was  born  in  Pella,  Iowa.  November 
22.  1S84.  Mr.  DeHaan  was  graduate  from 

Grinned  College  with  an  A.B.  in  1906  before 
coming  to  Obcrlin  Graduate  School  of  I heology 
for  his  B.D.  Ilis  first  wife,  Sarah  Seymour.  ’08. 
died  in  1926.  In  1927  lie  married  Marion  Smith, 
who  survives  him.  From  1910  to  1917  lie  was  a 
missionary  to  China.  Banking,  1917-19,  and 
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farming  became  his  occupations.  He  raised  pure- 
bred livestock  and  German  shepherd  dogs.  He 
also  had  a mink  farm  which  he  later  donated  to 
the  Sioux  City  Symphony  Foundation  to  help 
launch  a cultural  center.  Mr.  DeHaan  served 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Sioux  City  Sym- 
phony Association  and  was  its  president  for  two 
years. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  he  is  survived  by 
two  sons,  a daughter,  Mrs.  Willard  G.  Bowers 
(Alma  Jacqueline,  ’55),  two  sisters,  and  11 
grandchildren. 

DOANE  — John  Doane  died  in  San  Diego, 
California,  June  29,  1960.  He  was  73  years  old. 
Born  in  Randall  Grove,  Ohio,  September  5, 
1886,  his  parents  were  John  Doane  (seminary, 
1881-83)  and  Alice  Welch  Cowles,  ’84.  John 
Doane  received  his  A.B.  in  1909,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  the  Mus.B.  in  1910,  and  also  studied 
voice  in  London  and  Paris.  Pie  was  an  organist 
and  voice  teacher  for  60  years.  After  he  went 
to  San  Diego  in  1950  he  played  many  guest  con- 
certs at  Spreckles  Organ  Pavilion  in  Balboa 
Park.  Earlier  he  was  organist  and  choir  master 
at  churches  in  New  York  City  and  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  was  also  a concert  accompanist. 

A sister  and  brother  survive  him. 

HAWES  — Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Hawes  (Ruth  Estella 
Brighton)  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  May  1, 
1960,  at  Columbia  Hospital.  She  was  74  years 
old.  Born  in  Tunkhannock,  Pennsylvania,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1S85,  she  attended  Perkiomen  Sem- 
inary before  entering  Oberlin.  She  was  a teacher 
in  Westfield,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mansfield  State 
Teachers  College.  She  was  always  active  in 
community  affairs,  especially  Girl  Scouts  and 
PTA  groups.  She  was  D.A.R.  Registrar,  1928- 
30 ; vice-chairman  of  the  Emergency  Child 
Health  and  Welfare  Association;  chairman  of 
the  Wyoming  County  Tuberculosis  Association  ; 
supervisor  of  child  welfare  in  Wyoming  County. 

She  is  survived  by  a sister,  Mrs.  J.  Gurney 
Taylor  of  Milwaukee,  a son,  Lawrence  of  Mar- 
inette, Wisconsin,  a daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Nelson  of  Chatham,  New  Jersey,  and  five  grand- 
children. 

HUNT  — Clement  Wyman  Hunt  died  in  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  11,  1960,  at  the 
age  of  76,  while  he  was  attending  church  meet- 
ings at  Wilson  College.  Born  in  Kellogsville, 
Ohio,  April  7,  1884,  he  was  married  in  1912  to 
Ethel  Hummer  of  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania,  State 
Teachers  College.  He  was  executive  director  of 
Capital  Hospital  Service,  of  which  he  was  also 
a founder.  For  six  years  he  was  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  and 
served  in  the  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion. He  was  deputy  secretary  of  welfare,  1921- 
35.  In  1933  and  1934  he  was  a member  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Emergency  Relief  board, 
the  Area  4 State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  and 
the  Cumberland  County  Reemployment  commit- 
tee. Other  interests  included  the  Boy  Scouts, 
for  which  he  served  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  Harrisburg  Area  Council.  A member  of 
the  Camp  Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  clerk 
of  the  session  and  an  elder,  promotion  chairman 
of  the  building  committee,  and  superintendent  of 
the  church  school  for  18  years.  Rotary  and 
Torch  Clubs  of  Harrisburg,  the  Masons,  the 
Hospital  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Study  Commission,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  and  the  Community  Chest, 
all  benefited  from  his  concerned  service. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Whitelaw  and 
Robert  Atwater,  1939-43,  a daughter,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Murray  (Gladys  A.,  ’38). 

1910 

CURTIS  — Edith  Curtis  died  at  the  Voll  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Newton,  Massachusetts,  on  April  9, 
1960,  at  the  age  of  74.  Born  in  Marion,  Ala- 
bama. on  March  4,  1886,  her  parents  were  Wil- 
liam Willis  Curtis  and  Lydia  Virginia  Cone,  '80. 

Edith  Curtis  went  to  Japan  the  year  following 
her  graduation  from  Oberlin  College  and  spent 
the  next  30  years  there  as  an  educational  mis- 
sionary for  the  Congregational  Church.  She 
studied  at  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology in  1916-18,  returning  to  Japan  to  teach 
in  Osaka. 

From  1943  to  1958  she  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Newton  Library. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Lewis  of  Newark,  Delaware. 

PENDLETON  — George  Franklin  Pendleton, 
locr)  Cf  m ^ansas  City,  Missouri,  on  May  5, 

5J,  at  the  age  of  74.  Pie  was  born  in  Findlay, 


Ohio,  November  17,  1883.  Pie  studied  medicine 
at  Western  Reserve  University  and  received  his 
M.D.  in  1914.  On  June  22,  1914,  he  married 
Mary  Irene  Schilling  (Cons.  1909-11)  in  Fair- 
view,  Kansas,  where  he  took  up  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

Dr.  Pendleton  was  a Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  and  a member  of  a number 
of  professional  organizations,  including  the 
American  Association  of  Gynecologists,  Obstet- 
ricians, and  Abdominal  Surgeons. 

Pie  is  survived  by  his  wife;  a son,  Frank,  of 
Duluth  ; a daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Maxine  Parrish 
of  Prairie  Village,  Missouri;  a brother.  Judge 
Chester  Pendleton ; and  seven  grandchildren. 

1912 

SWISHER  — Myra  Bateman  Swisher,  home- 
maker and  retired  teacher,  died  on  November  14, 
1959,  in  North  Plollywood,  California.  She  was 
72  years  old.  Born  in  Versailles,  Ohio,  February 
26,  1887,  she  followed  her  Oberlin  degree  with 
26  years  of  teaching  in  high  schools  in  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  and  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  English  department  much  of 
that  time.  Mrs.  Swisher  was  the  author  of  a 
book  of  poetry,  Meet  the  Ladies,  which  was  pri- 
vately published. 

1913 

EDWARDS  — Frank  Merle  Edwards  died  May 
30,  1960  at  the  age  of  69.  He  was  born  in 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  on  Dec.  23,  1890. 
After  graduation  from  Oberlin  College  he  at- 
tended the  Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  became  a landscape  architect  and 
nursery  owner  and  operator  in  Milwaukee  and 
Fort  Atkinson.  In  1916  he  married  Beatrice 
Baker  who  died  in  1919.  In  1923  he  married 
Florence  Detienne.  He  had  one  daughter,  Bea- 
trice Edwards.  Mr.  Edwards  was  active  in 
professional  organizations  and  published  in  land- 
scape architectural  journals. 

1917 

LANGDON  — Paul  Horace  Langdon  died  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  April  30,  1960.  He  was 
65  years  old.  lie  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  December  27,  1894.  Mr.  Langdon  got 
his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  and  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  as  well  as  the  Maryland 
bar.  For  many  years  he  was  connected  with 
Bethlehem  Steel,  first  in  the  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  later  in  the  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  of- 
fice, retiring  in  1959.  He  served  in  the  Ord- 
nance Corps  in  the  Army  in  1918. 

Mr.  Langdon  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Miss 
LaDema  Mary  Langdon. 

1970 

DIETRICH  — Emma  Zelie  Dietrich  died  in 
Elyria,  Ohio,  on  March  28,  1960.  She  received 
an  A.M.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1925,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  earlier  A.B.  degree.  Born  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  January  1,  1883,  she  was  77  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Miss  Dietrich 
taught  in  the  East  Cleveland  and  Shaker 
Pleights,  Ohio,  public  schools,  but  had  retired 
and  had  lived  in  Oberlin  until  a few  months  be- 
fore her  death,  when  she  had  gone  to  the  Elyria 
Home  for  the  Aged  to  live. 

She  is  survived  by  a number  of  cousins  in 
Switzerland,  the  land  from  which  her  parents 
came. 

1924 

PARK  - - Marion  Edwards  Park  died  in  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  on  May  6,  1960.  She 
was  84  years  old.  Dr.  Park,  who  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1924,  was  president  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  from  1922  until  her  retirement  in  1942. 
Born  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  in  December 
1875,  she  was  called  “a  child  of  the  Great  New 
England  intellectual  tradition.”  Among  her  con- 
tributions to  education.  Dr.  Park  brought  about 
a program  of  cooperation  with  Swarthmore  and 
Haverford  Colleges.  In  1941  the  three  announced 
that  joint  consultations  would  be  held  on  ap- 
pointments to  their  faculties.  They  shared  lab- 
oratory facilities,  staff  members,  and  libraries, 
especially  in  the  sciences. 

Six  institutions  conferred  honorary  degrees  on 
Dr.  Park.  In  addition  to  Oberlin  the  institu- 
tions were  Brown,  Swarthmore,  Smith,  Mount 
Plolyoke,  Tufts,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  her  retirement,  she  received  the  $5,- 


000  M.  Carey  Thomas  Award,  Bryn  Mawr's 
highest  honor,  presented  from  time  to  time  “to 
an  American  woman  for  eminent  achievement.” 

She  is  survived  by  a brother,  Dr.  Edwards 
A.  Park  of  Baltimore,  emeritus  professor  of 
pediatrics,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

1925 

HALE  — Everett  Canfield  Hale  died  in  Tucson. 
Arizona,  on  March  1,  1960  at  the  age  of  56.  He 
was  born  in  Burton,  Ohio,  July  9,  1903,  and  in 
1940  was  married  to  Betty  Sprague,  a New  York 
University  alumna.  Mr.  Hale  followed  his  Oberlin 
work  with  courses  in  agriculture  at  Ohio  State 
and  Pennsylvania  State  Universities  and  at  Kent 
State  Graduate  School  of  Education.  He  was 
one  of  a family  of  able  farmers.  Mr.  Hale  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau;  president  of 
the  Milk  Producers  Federation  of  Cleveland, 
1951-55,  and  a director  for  many  years;  presi- 
dent, also  secretary,  of  the  Geauga  County 
Farm  Bureau;  district  trustee  and  state  directov 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Republican 
Central  committeeman;  member  of  Governor 
Myers  Y.  Cooper’s  State  tax  committee;  a pre 
siding  election  judge;  and  State  Representative 
for  three  terms,  first  election  in  1942. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  his  son  Edward 
Everett,  now  in  high  school,  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  William  PI.  Hale  of  Burton. 

1939 

GASSER  — Mrs.  Francis  R.  Gasser  (Edda 
Gabrielle  Penko)  died  in  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico,  on  March  19,  1960.  She  was  born  in 
Italy  in  1917.  Her  husband,  Francis  Gasser, 
whom  she  married  in  1948,  was  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Utah  and  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State.  Mrs.  Gas- 
ser was  a teacher,  1939-42,  then  did  translating 
for  the  F.B.I.,  1942-46,  and  research  for  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  State  Department,  1947- 
48,  serving  in  Berlin,  Germany,  and  Bergen, 
Norway. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband ; three  sons, 
Francis  Jr.,  Charles,  and  Andrew,  all  of  New 
Mexico;  her  parents;  and  a sister,  Mrs.  Richard 
M.  Nash  (Emma  Penko,  ’43). 

1946 

NOCHLIN  — Philip  IPillel  Nochlin.  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Vassar  College,  died 
at  his  home  on  May  26,  1960,  after  suffering  an 
asthmatic  attack.  He  was  35  years  old  and  had 
been  teaching  at  Vassar  since  1951.  Professor 
Nochlin  had  his  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  from  Columbia 
University  and  a B.Phil.  from  Trinity  College, 
Oxford  University.  He  had  studied  there,  1949 
51,  on  a Fulbright  fellowship.  In  1958-59  be 
was  in  Europe  on  a Vassar  faculty  fellowship, 
doing  research  at  the  British  Museum  and  writ 
ing  the  first  draft  of  a book  on  the  philosophy 
of  art.  Professor  Nochlin  was  currently  engaged 
in  collaborating  on  an  anthology  of  readings  in 
ethics.  In  December  1953.  he  married  Linda 
Weinberg,  art  instructor  at  Vassar.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Jessica,  six  years  old.  Professor 
Nochlin  was  a member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Aristotelian  Society, 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

I-Ie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Plillel  Nochlin  of  White  Plains, 
New  York. 
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ALUMNI  CLUB 
DIRECTORY 

ARIZONA— Phoenix 

EX.  COM.  : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  S.  Hart  (Ruth 
Raine),  ’22,  7S27  N.  4th  PI. 

CALIFORNIA — Los  Angeles 
PRES.:  Edward  S.  Peck.  Jr..  ’31.  1991  N.  Alex- 
andria Ave.,  27;  SECY.:  Mrs.  Donald  Nielsen 
(Kathyrn  Robinson.  ’39).  10652  Wilkins  Ave.,  24; 
TREAS.:  William  G.  Jackson,  ’12.  6618  Seville 
Ave..  Huntington  Park. 

Los  Angeles  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Ware  J.  Tufts  (Gertrude  Mount, 
’14),  Box  302,  Tujunga ; SECY.:  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Geigley  (Laura  Pelton,  ’15).  410  W.  Spruce.  Ingle- 
wood; TREAS.:  Margaret  Hart,  ’13,  203  S.  Ploover, 
4. 

San  Diego 

PRES.  : Mrs.  John  S.  Lockwood  (Gertrude 

Maerkle.  ’27),  553  Fern  Glen  Ave.,  La  Jolla; 
SECY.:  Miriam  Spreng,  ’22.  1257  Moana  Drive,  7; 
TREAS.  : Joseph  Wagner,  Jr.,  ’40.  247  Alpine  St., 
Chula  Vista. 

San  Francisco 

EX.  COM.  CHMN. : Kooman  Boycheff,  ’37,  249 
Gerry  Ct..  Walnut  Creek;  Kenneth  Boehmert,  '52. 
134  Windsor  Ave.,  Berkeley  8;  Robert  Calvert.  ’47, 
265  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  Berkeley  8;  Richard  Hack, 
’37,  1S80  San  Pedro  Ave..  Berkeley  7 ; Dr.  Shelby 
Oliver,  ’35,  1121  Bay  St.,  Alameda;  Ellen  Uhr- 
brock.  ’51.  1109  B Pine  St.,  Menlo  Park;  Nancy 
Walker,  ’52.  655  Stockton  St.,  8;  Mrs.  Merna  Suter 
Wise,  ’35.  1745  Pacific  Ave.,  9. 

Santa  Barbara 

PRES.:  T.  Nelson  Metcalf,  '02,  120S  San  Miguel 
Ave.  ; SECY. -TREAS. : Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Lohneiss 
(Lois  M.  Madden,  ’45),  2135  Veloz  Drive,  Monte- 
cito. 

COLORADO — Denver 

PRES.:  Rev.  Gordon  Blunt,  ’48,  1190  S.  Green- 
wood Ave..  Littleton ; SECY.  : Mrs.  Henry  Brad- 
shaw (Jo  Fuller.  ’37),  1296  Iola  St.,  Aurora  8. 

CONNECTICUT— Hartford 

PRES. : Stephen  Davenport.  ’53,  Kingswood 

School;  SECY. -TREAS. : Mrs.  Chester  H.  ATcPhee 
(Jane  Deschaux,  ’53),  1S5  Brentwood  Rd.,  New- 
ington. 

New  Haven 

PRES.  : Rev.  Thomas  G.  Campbell,  ’55.  1S5  Cold 
.Spring  St..  11:  SECY. -TREAS. : Mary  PI.  Calvin, 
’48.  Apt.  311.  70  Howe  St.,  11. 

DELAWARE 

PRES.:  G.  Robert  McKay,  ’52,  1609  Stony  Run 
Drive,  Northwood.  Wilmington  3 ; SECY. -TREAS.  : 
Mrs.  G.  Robert  McKay  (Ginny  Long.  ’51),  same. 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA— Washington 

EXEC.  COM.  : Dr.  Sam  Barnes.  ’36.  716  Barnum 
St..  N.W..  D.  C. ; Walter  Behr,  ’39,  4809  Granham 
Ave.,  D.  C.  ; Lawrence  Burwell.  ’30.  3119  13th  St., 
N.E.,  D.  C. ; Max  Chapman.  ’30.  906  Larch  Ave., 
Takoma  Park.  Md.  ; Mrs.  Ross  Gunn  (Gladvs  Row- 
ley,  ’21),  4437  Lowell  St..  N.W..  D.  C.  ; Dr.  Low- 
ell Kilgore.  ’23.  5800  Highland  Dr..  Chevy  Chase 
16.  Md. ; Lenice  Krull.  ’54,  123  Courthouse  Rd., 
Arlington,  Va.  : Mabel  Law,  ’1  1.  1705  Lanier  PI.. 
N.W..  D.  C. : Rev.  Theodore  Ledbetter.  ’35,  1737 
Webster  St.,  N.W..  D.  C.  ; Mrs.  Parke  Payne  (Mar- 
tha PTumm.  ’34).  820  N.  Kenmore  St..  Arlington. 
Va.  ; Mrs.  Frank  Snowden  (Elaine  Hill.  ’33),  4016 
18th  St..  N.  W..  D.  C.  : Marion  Terrell.  ’34,  4114 
Davis  PI..  N.W..  D.  C.  : Herbert  Weinberg,  ’37. 
12202  Atherton  Dr..  Wheaton.  Md. ; Theodore 
Whitincr.  ’27.  1620  Fuller  St..  N W.,  D.  C. 
FLORIDA — Fort  Lauderdale 
EXEC.  COM.  : Mrs.  Willard  V.  Davis  (Jessie 
Sell.  ’06).  1607  S.E.  1st  St.;  Phil  Gott.  ’15,  2415 
Middle  River  Dr.:  SECY. -TREAS.  : Mrs.  Isabel 
Plumb  Raine.  ’20,  417  Idlewyld  Dr. 

St.  Petersburg 

PRES.:  Rev.  Jav,  S Stowell.  ’09.  1008  19th  Ave. 
N.  ; SECY.-TRE/ 

870  56th  Ave.  S. 
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Winter  Park 

PRES.:  Albert  R.  Crone,  '11,  1031  Sheridan  Rd., 
Mt.  Dora;  SECY. -TREAS. : Margarita  Ewald,  ’30, 
925  Fremont  Ave. 

HAWAII— Honolulu 

v.-  Harvey  Vollrath  (Frances 

Forbes.  ’30),  2528  Puaena  PI.,  14;  SECY.:  Mrs. 
O.  D Wood  (Madeline  Swetland,  ’26),  2642  Halel- 
ena  PL.  14;  TREAS.:  John  Bonsey,  x’48,  1247 
Ulupii  St.,  Kailna. 

ILLINOIS — Chicago 

PRES. : Reid  Carter,  ’43,  929  N.  Lombard,  Oak 
Park;  SECY -TREAS. : Hugh  T.  Martin,  ’49,  110 
Fifth  St.,  Wilmette. 

Chicago  Women 

PRES.  : Mrs.  Donald  R.  Weber  (Eleanor  Cady, 
43),  6831  W.  Thorndale  31  ; TREAS.:  Miss  Flor- 
ence Adlerblum,  1231  N.  Grove,  Oak  Park;  REC. 
SECY.:  Miss  Mercy  Hooker,  ’13.  1110  Pleas- 
ant, c/o  The  Carleton,  Oak  Park;  COR.  SECY.: 
Mrs.  Stanton  B.  Sykes  (Edith  Peterson,  x’15),  404 
Home  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 

North  Shore  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  R.  D.  Mayo  (Pauline  Maris,  ’42), 
821  Michigan  Ave.,  Evanston;  SECY.-TREAS'  : 
Mrs.  Katherine  Hughes  McKinney,  ’34,  855  Au- 
burn Rd..  Winnetka. 

INDIANA — Indianapolis 

ACTING  CPIMN.:  Fred  Morley,  ’29,  4515  N. 
Meridian  St.,  8. 

MARYLAND — Baltimore 

PRES.:  Roger  Clapp.  ’31.  Pot  Spring  Rd..  Tim- 
onium  ; SECY. -TREAS.  : Mrs.  L.  Grady  Burton, 
Tr.  (Edith  Savage,  ’49),  162  Green  Meadow  Dr., 
Timonium. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston 

PRES.  : Abbott  Cummings.  ’45,  51  Mt.  Vernon 
St.,  8 ; EX.  COM.  : Martha  Craig.  ’53,  85  Prescott 
St..  Cambridge;  Mrs.  George  Robrbaugh  (Martha 
Waugh.  ’28).  11  Highland  St..  Cambridge;  Mrs. 
John  Plank  (Eleanor  Bent.  ’48),  12  Howland  St., 
Cambridge;  Mrs.  Melville  Smith  (Martha  Belknap, 
’28).  3 Healev  St..  Cambridge  38;  Mrs.  Sidney  Bal- 
lou (Persis  Abbot,  ’44),  22  Hathaway  Rd.,  Lexing- 
ton 73. 

Western  Massachusetts  (Snringfield) 

PRES.  : Mr.  (’52)  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  B.  Sid- 
dall  (Virginia  Curtis.  ’50).  R.D.  2,  Box  81,  Am- 
herst: SECY. -TREAS. : Mr.  (’48)  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam R.  Compton  (Mary  Lighthall,  ’48),  Mt.  Her- 
mon. 

MICHIGAN— Ann  Arbor 

PRES.  : Frank  T.  Lendrim.  ’51,  1311  Creal  Court; 
TREAS. : Mrs.  Alex  Heingartner  (Elinor  Bower, 
’53).  1264  Creal  Crescent. 

Detroit 

PRES.:  Dr.  John  Langston.  ’36.  1005  Berkshire 
Dr..  Crosse  Pointe  Park  30  ; SECY.  : Mrs.  Dorothv 
B.  Cassutt  (Dorothy  Burd.  x’21).  630  W.  Merrick 
Ave.  2;  TREAS. :'  Frank  G.  Raphael,  ’34,  1145 
Kensington.  Grosse  Pointe  30. 

Gr^ud  Ranids 

PRES.  : Garret  Ackerson.  ’53.  942  Beniamin. 

S.E..  6:  TREAS.:  Mrs.  Garret  Ackerson  (Ethel 
Goodrich.  ’53).  same. 

MINNESOTA — Minneapolis- St.  Paul 

PRES.:  Carl  T.  Rowan,  ’47.  693  5 Glenwood 

Ave..  Minn.  27;  TREAS.:  Donald  Williams.  ’36. 
6944  Grand  Avp. . S.  Minn.  23:  SECY.:  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford Lamson  (Jeanette  Farwell,  ’35),  312  W.  52nd 
St..  Minn  19. 

MTSSOURT — Kansas  City 

EXEC.  COM.:  Dorothv  Jacobson.  ’41,  4700  Ro- 
anoke Pkwv.,  12,  CHMN. : Charles  S.  Kent,  ’40. 
■*515  E 47th  Ter..  N. . 17.  CO-CHMN.  : Mrs.  Jack 
R.  Carlson  (Judv  Holadav.  ’49).  2567  S.  37th  St.. 
K.C  . Kansas:  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Ferguson  (Tanet 
Toohy.  ’49).  7016  N.  Highway  No.  9,  N.W..  Park- 
ville;  Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  W.  Jacobson  (Helen 
White)  ’38.  4626  Tomahawk  Rd..  15:  Mrs.  Rav- 
mond  O.  Tnslvn  (Ruth  Owen.  ’18).  1215  W.  60th 
Ter..  13;  Stanley  D.  Rostov.  ’48.  709  E.  54th  St.. 
10:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Schmidt  (Lois  Axtell)  ’41. 
S000  Dearborn  Dr.  Prairie  Village.  Kansas;  Stella 
M vers.  ’24.  2704  Howell  St..  Ter.,  16. 

Sf  T.aihc 

PRES  • Carl  R.  Helms,  ’36.  1005  N.  Drive.  22; 
SECY. -TREAS.  : Mrs.  Louis  M.  Smith  (Marilyn 
Strong.  ’50).  921  Lanvard  Lane,  22. 

NEW  .TFRSFY — Northern  New  Jersey 
ACTING  CHMN.:  Richard  W.  Adams.  ’34.  20 
ATendl  Terraco.  Montrlair.  PUn-rim  6-1690. 

Northern  New  Jersey  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Robert  Kiehl  (Mary  Spear.  ’31).  87 
Pine  Grove  Ave..  Summit;  REC.  SECY.:  Mrs. 
Ralnh  L.  GPbert  (Josephine  Richards.  ’47).  1004 
Trving  Ave..  Westfield:  COR.  SECY.:  Mrs  Quinn 
Langenkamn,  (Jean  Davennnrt.  ’45).  70  Concord 
Dr..  Mt.  Fern.  Dover;  TREAS.:  Mrs.  Tohn  AT. 
Gardner.  Jr.  (Ruth  Holland.  ’38).  1 Crane  St., 

Caldwell . 

Southern  New  Jersey 

CT-TMN.  : Mrs.  Ulrich  Leppman  (Ruth  Arm- 

strong. ’37).  296  S.  Church  St..  Moorestown. 

NEW  YORK— Western  New  York 

PRES.  : Mrs.  Tames  W.  Ford  (Bettv  Fletcher. 
»33),  44.3  Girard  Ave.,  East  Aurora;  SECY.:  Mrs. 
Albert  R.  ATugel  (Margaret  Smith,  ’42),  273  Berry- 
man Dr..  Buffalo  26;  TREAS. : Mrs.  John  A. 
Wheeler  (Betty  Jones,  ’29).  Windover  Dr..  Ham- 
burg. 

New  York  City 

PRES.:  James  K.  Lindsay.  ’38.  Holbrook  Rd.. 
Box  235,  Scarborough;  SECY.:  Mrs.  Edward  1. 
Metcalf  (Marv  Mahood.  ’50).  9 Montague  T er., 
Brooklyn  1;  TREAS.:  Tolin  Docrsclmk,  33,  Bank 
ers  Trust  Co..  16  Wall  St. 


New  York  City  Women 

?Irs,-  ?■  Ernest  Davis  (Edith  Bunker, 
22),  14  School  St.,  E.  Williston ; REC.  SECY  • 
Mrs.  James  H Thomas  III  (Hilary  Dinsmore', 

ci?rvh0r|-,  Ho,s,  ■ Springfield,  N.  J. ; 
LOR.  SEC  l . : Elizabeth  Martin.  ’37,  630  W 246th 
jHverdale  7 1 1 TREAS.:  Constance  Sherman, 

«'U,  4/  11,.  oUtn  ot. 

Rochester 

PRES.-SEC\.:  Mrs.  James  Bullock  (Marjorie 
Losch,  48),  266  Burley  Rd..  12;  TREAS.:  William 
J.  B lough,  ’51.  28  Poplar  St.,  20. 

Syracuse 

PRES.:  Raymond  W.  Cummings,  ’40,  121  Rugbv 
Rd.,  6;  SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Horton  L.  ATurrav 
(Gladys  Hunt.  ’38).  333  Berkeley  Dr 
NORTH  CAROLINA— 

PRES.:  Wayne  A.  Bowers.  ’38,  714  E.  Franklin 
St..  Chapel  Hill;  SECY. -TREAS. : Mrs.  Alton  C. 
Hall  (R.  Hortense  Badger,  ’21),  1812  Craig  St., 
Raleigh. 

OHIO — Akron  Women 

PRES.  : Mrs.  W.  O.  Caudill  (Edna  Siddall,  ’28) 
2094  Graham  Rd.,  Stow;  REC.  SECY.:  Mrs.  John 
L.  Harding  (Jeanette  Holloway,  x’26),  1847  Gan- 
vard  Rd..  13;  COR.  SECY.:  Mrs.  Donald  Powers, 
1941  12th  St..  Cuyahoga  Falls;  TREAS.:  Mrs. 
Talbott  Thomas  (Jane  Eggleston,  x’ll),  2404  North- 
haven  Blvd..  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Cincinnati 


PRES.  : Mrs.  John  G.  Fleming  (Mary  Austin,  ’30). 
Lafayette  Lane.  20:  SECY.:  Edna  L.  Holle.  ’27, 
1584  Elizabeth  PI..  37;  TREAS.:  Karl  E.  Lemmer- 
man.  ’45,  1952  W.  Compton  Rd..  31. 

Cleveland  Men 

ACTING  EXEC.  COM.:  Spartoco  DiBiasio.  ’40. 
131  Luikart  Dr.,  23;  Dan  T.  Bradley ,’21,  31327 
Nantucket  Row,  Bay  Village;  Carter  Donohoe,  ’50. 
Suite  76,  10506  Shaker  Blvd..  4;  Vincent  A.  Rosen- 
thal. ’49.  5204  Strawberry  Lane.  Willoughby;  Philip 
H.  Worcester.  ’42,  15816  Hazel  Rd..  12. 

Cleveland  Women 


PRES.  : Mrs.  Burdette  G.  Neavill  (Elizabeth 
Barrick.  ’33).  3316  Lansmere  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights 
22;  REC.  SECY.  : Mrs.  Harry  B.  Parrott  (Estella 
Sager.  ’27).  9619  Garfield  Blvd..  25;  COR.  SECY.: 
Mrs.  David  W.  Hildner  (Barbara  Bradlev.  ’47). 
19701  Aleadowlark  Lane.  28;  TREAS.:  ATrs.  An- 
drew G.  Ewing  (Frances  Littell,  ’25),  P.O.  Box 
35.  Peninsula. 

Columbus 

ACT.  EXEC.  COM.  : Richard  Armitage.  ’39. 
Graduate  School,  Ohio  State  Univ...  10;  T^mes 
Rohlman.  ’54,  Huntington  Bank  Bldg..  17  S.  High 
St. 


Columbus  Women 

EXEC.  COAT.  CHMN.:  ATrs.  Daniel  O.  Fletcher 
(Virginia  deVvver.  ’53).  919  Faculty  Drive,  21; 
ATrs.  David  Atwater  (Margaret  Yocom.  ’55).  1029 
Alohican  Ave..  24;  ATrs.  Harold  Erlenbach  (Mar- 
"Tot  Nelson , ’53)  ”M()  Ard^n  Rd..  14;  ATrs.  George 
Sharpies  (Jaci  Kelly,  ’56),  17)6  W.  Northwood 
Ave..  1. 


Da  vtnn 

PRES. : William  L.  ATezger,  ’38.  23  Monterey 
Ave..  19;  SECY. -TREAS.  : ATrs.  C.  Robert  Bene- 
dict (Alice  Ward,  ’50).  2109  S.  Dixie  Ave..  9. 

Findlay  — Fostoria  — Lima  — Tiffin 

PRES.  : Durand  S.  Dudley.  ’48.  132  Shingle  St  . 
Fmdlav:  SECY -TREAS. : George  A.  Gray,  ’40. 
510  G--ay  Park  Drive,  Fostoria. 

Toledo 

PRES.:  C.  Tracv  LaCost.  ’13.  2S15  Glenwood 
Ave..  10;  SECY.-TREAS. : Dr.  Robert  Wear.  ’41. 
7443  Barrington  Dr..  6. 

Youngstown  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Karl  F.  Seller  (Patricia  Bradv.  ’451. 
188  Clifton  Dr..  12;  SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Dan  E. 
Pvle  (Helen  Beach,  ’23),  426  Parkcliffe  Dr..  11. 

OREGON—  Portland 

PRES.  : Roner  T.  Merer.  ’54.  3853  S.W.  Scholls 
Ferry  Rd..  1 ; SECY. : Mrs.  Roper  L.  Meyer  (Marv 
Hoerr.  ’561.  3853  S.W.  Scholls  Ferry  Rd..  1; 
TREAS.:  Bertha  Tontz.  ’10.  1746  S.E.  36th  Ave.. 
15. 

pFivxrSYLVANIA— Erie 

PRES.  : Mrs.  Earl  P.  Campbell  (Esther  Wilson. 
’24).  262  Meadville  St..  Edinboro;  SECY.-TREAS  : 
M-s.  Harold  Holmes  (Katherine  Betts,  ’241.  428 
Maryland  Ave..  Erie. 


Jnilnrielpliia 

PRES. : J,  Barton  Harrison.  ’51.  158  Lowry’s 
■ane.  Rocemont:  TREAS.  - Mrs.  T.  Robert  McCaa 
Helen  Horton.  ’321.  223  Harrison  Ave..  Glenside. 

’ittshurgh 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Carle  Davis  (Connie  Forbush.  ’401. 
10  Forest  Drive  38;  TREAS.:  Mrs.  Birger  Eng- 
from  (Gertrude  Sehuchman.  ’181.  320  ATnnle  Ave.. 
8;  SECY.:  Mrs.  Martha  Buck  Fort.  ’31.  2.33  Third 
it..  Asoinwall. 
rF.XAS— El  Paso 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Anthonv  Silvester  (Marjorie  Hub- 
lard.  ’37).  907  N.  Thomas  St..  Carlsbad.  New 
dexico;  SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Richard  Licht 

Helen  Wallace,  ’401,  4810  Columbus  Way.  i'-i 
Aaso.  Texas. 

/F.RMONT — 

PRF.S  ■ Dr  M vies  McConnon.  ’41  Hill  Mill- 
Hm-th  field;  SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs  Earl  Wrist ht 
Christine  J.  Bigelow.  ’14).  54  N Main  St..  Rut- 

and;  COR. -SECY.  ■ Mrs.  Myles  McConnon  (Mai 
sret  F.  Burnham.  ’42).  Mill  Hill.  Northfield. 

YTSOONSIN — Milwaukee 

PRES.:  Raymond  S.  McClelland  31.  4313  N- 

Itowell  Ave..  11:  SECY.:  Mrs  E M Bails  (Jean 
Itratton.  ’34).  4931  N.  Diversev  Blyd..  1/  . ' KyA,17 
Sllwvn  AT.  Bails.  ’32.  4931  N.  Diversev  Blvd..  i/- 
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